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Miss  6,  and  the  6'/>-hour  bonus  in  New  York 


1.  Miss  B,  shirt  anti  blouse  buyer,  *iot  a  lip  frttiii 
her  new  Mereliainlisr^  Mana*;er  before  her  buying 
trip  to  .'Sew  York.  "Stop  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Motel.’’  he  atlviseti.  "It’s  the  handiest  plaee  in  the 
eitv.  It's  "ot  the  mt>st  eoinfttrtable  rtH>ins  that 
you'll  find  .  .  .  it’s  a  wonderful  buy!’’ 

2.  Skeptical  as  she  was  of  a  Merebandise  Man- 
afier's  atlviee.  Miss  H  "ave  it  a  tr\.  She  found  the 
Pennsvivania  was  tndy  a  ft‘w  steps  by  direet  pas- 
sajjewav  from  Penn  Station.  A  few  ininntes  later, 
she  was  in  a  near-by  show  rot »in  seeing  the  new 
sample  lint*  ...  an  bttur  stMtner  than  t>n  any 


t)f  her  previous  trips  tt»  Aiew  Yttrk! 

3.  The  Hotel’s  Coffee  Shop  was  Miss  IPs  t>wn 
tlisettvery  .  .  .  and  its  exeellent  brt'akfast!  She 
foimtl  the  Motel’s  (]afe  Rtuif'e  mt>st  etmvenient 
ftir  bmeb  .  .  .  and  later  enjoyetl  tlinner  tlanein^ 
tt)  the  nuisie  t»f  a  famttus  t)rebestra  in  the  same 
(!afe  Rtmpe. 

4.  A  time  tally  tni  her  5tb  tlav  in  the  eitv  sbowetl 
M  iss  R  that  she  was  6^^  btturs  ahead  t>f  sebetbde. 
St>  she  s|>etit  half  the  time  at  wt>rk  .  .  .  anti  un- 
earlbetl  a  btmey  t>f  a  .'sl.’W  sale.  Then,  after  bmeb, 
she  blew  herself  tt>  a  well-earnetl  matinee! 


HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA 

J.t.MKS  II,  Mcl'.iitty  lit^nertil  Mtmtifter 

THE  5  T  A  T  L  E  R  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 
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A  Solid  Front  on  Prices 


Ii  is  iiucu‘sliii».  and  tncoinaginw.  lo  note 
the  new  evidences  ot  solidarity  among  oin 
meinl)eishi|)  on  the  subject  ot  the  con- 
tnd  ol  retail  prices  by  a  watchlid  and  deter¬ 
mined  opposition  to  nnjnstihed  increases  in 
wholesale  prices.  For  example,  we  ha\e  been 
called  upon  by  member  stores  to  supply  more 
than  1(»,()(K)  copies  ol  the  lJuyer's  Pledge.  In- 
asnuuh  as  we  ha\e  supplied  these  only  upon 
the  lecpiest  ot  the  stoies,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  stores  have  used  them  and  we  there- 
lote  ha\e  an  ai  inv  ot  as  great  as  10,000  btiyers 
delmitelv  enlisted  in  the  etfort  to  prevent  un- 
justihable  ptice  increases. 

What  such  an  armv  ol  buyers  can  do  we 
ex|)e(  t  to  see  verv  amply  demonstrated  in  the 
months  to  come,  t  hat  retailers  and  their 
htiveis  will  be  able  to  prewent  all  price  rises 
would,  ot  course,  be  too  much  to  expect.  We 
are  up  against  conditions  which  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  are  sure  to  result  in  price  rises  pretty 
genetallv  in  all  markets.  Sitch  j)rice  rises— as 
the  need  lor  them  develops— cannot  be  pre¬ 
vented  bv  retailers  or  anvone  else.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  a  manulacttirer— or  a  retailer— 
that  he  must  j)ay  higher  prices  tor  labor  and 
materials,  higher  taxes,  and  generally  in¬ 
creased  costs,  and  still  sell  a  product  of  un¬ 
diminished  quality  at  a  price  which  ruled 
when  costs  were  lower  would  be  ridiculous. 
Price  tises  which  spring  from  tinaxoidable 
(auses  will  themselves  be  tinaxoidable  and  we 
haxe  never  advised  retailers  to  ojxpose  them. 

The  sort  of  price  increases  to  xvhich  retail¬ 
ers  are  opposed  are  the  unjustifiable  increases. 
It  does  not  take  xerv  much  business  shrexvd- 
ness  to  cause  anyone  to  look  ahead  and  realize 
that  in  certain  lines  there  xvill  be— at  some 
luture  time— shortages  of  supply,  and  so  tcj 
start  c  hiseling  for  higher  prices.  That  sort  of 
thing  should  be  opposed. 


.Manx  years  ago  the  xvriter  lived  in  a  boom¬ 
ing  westem  mining  camp.  Fhere  xvas  only 
one  small  hotel  and  a  texv  boarding  houses. 
Fach  night  the  train,  xvhich  arrived  about 
midnight,  xvoiild  bring  in  a  croxvd  ot  men 
.ind  xvomen  who  would  rush  lo  the  lone  hotel 
.uid  ask  lor  rooms.  It  xvas  xvinter  and  people 
had  to  haxe  some  place  lo  sleep.  Fhe  hotel 
ptopiieior  xvould  grin  blandly  across  his  desk 
at  a  crowd  ot  from  25  to  50  people  and  say; 
“1  haxe  onlv  ten  beds  available.  Who  want 
them  and  hoxv  much  will  you  pay?”  This 
rc-sulted  in  the  sale  ot  the  use  ot  the  beds  to 
the  highest  bidders  and  the  bids  ran  high. 
Fhe  hotel  keejier  had  a  sxvell  racket  while  it 
lasted. 

Ilowexer,  it  did  not  last  long.  Fhe  leading 
men  <»l  the  camp  got  together  and  as  a  first 
move  sent  out  to  San  Francisco  tor  a  huge 
tent  and  a  number  ot  beds.  Fhese  xvere  set 
up  on  a  conxenient  site  and  the  nexv  arrivals 
xvere  allowed  practical Iv  tree  use  of  them. 
Fhe  next  step  was  the  formation  <»t  a  syndi¬ 
cate  xvhich  j)ut  up  a  line  big  hotel  and  effec¬ 
tually  pushed  the  proliteering  hotel  man  into 
the  discard. 

(lupiclity  is  not  an  intelligent  cpialitv.  It 
usuallx  leads  its  victims  to  destruction  and 
xvhether  the  profiteer  is  a  hotel  keeper  in  a 
mining  camp,  a  manufacturer,  or  a  retailer, 
he  can  seldom  stand  the  force  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  directed  against  him.  We  had  rather  that 
the  great  force  of  public  opinion  should  not 
be  directed  against  retailers.  We  lived 
through  one  experience  of  that  kind  and  xve 
hope  the  xvisdom  of  retailers  noxv  xvill  pre¬ 
clude  any  possibility  of  re[)etition.  Foday 
government  authorities  haxe  a  much  greater 
ability  to  arouse  public  opinion  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  because  for  the  last  eight  years  the  entire 
population  has  been  looking  to  W'ashington 
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loi'  all  sorts  ot  things. 

Betause  ol  this  (oiulitioii  wt*  arc  Itappy  t*) 
repoi  t  to  YOU  the  great,  almost  overu  helm- 
ing,  support  lor  the  idea  whit  h  the  '‘Buyer’s 
Pledge"  represents.  We  have  heard  Iroin 
hundreds  ol  stores  all  ol  whidi  appro\e 
heaitilv  ol  the  idea.  Here  is  a  great  and  solid 
iront  ol  retailers  and  letail  httyers  lined  np 
to  piexent  ntijnstiliahle  price  imreases.  They 
also  ate  tints  solidlv  arraved  against  anv  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  ol  government  to  establish 
retail  prite  tontrols.  So  long  as  retailers 
themseUes  will  .idopt  the  lole  ol  pt  iee  eoti- 
trollers  there  is  ohsionslv  no  need  ol  govetii- 
ment  meddlitig  with  the  prohlem. 

*  *  # 

Von  should  also  he  interested  to  ktiow  that 
■Vssotiation  memheis  ate  repotting  to  the 
organi/ation  instames  ol  what  thev  regard  as 
nninstiliahle  j)i  ice  iiu  ieases  .ind  that  we  are 
investigating  these  cases  .md  reporting  to 
those  mendters  who  ha\e  c onnnnnicated  with 
ns. 

We  ha\e  supplied  von  with  copies  ol  a  le- 
poi  t  loi  in  whic  h  we  had  pi  intecl  lor  the  jinr- 
|)ose  and  we  suggest  that  von  c  hec  k  with  vonr 
oigani/ation  and  sc‘e  that  thc*se  .ire  used. 

.MannIact liters  with  whom  we  have  coni- 
niimicated.  as  the  result  ol  these  reports  Irom 
ni<"nil)ers.  ha\e  all  shown  a  splendid  spirit  ol 
c c)c<per.itic)n.  Perhaps  that  is  hcxanse  we  have 
not  tried  to  pre)ntlge  anv  situation  hot  ha\e 
merelv  recpiested  inloi niation.  The  maniilac- 
tnrers  ha\e  been  rt*atlv  to  sipiplv  it  .incl  most 
ol  them  ha\e  told  a  straightlorwarcl  tale  ol 
increased  expense  .is  the  reason  lor  jirice  in¬ 
creases. 

*  *  # 

The  Government  Also  Must  be  Checked 

Onite  imilormlv  the  various  agencies  in 
W’ashingtoti  ha\e  told  ns  that  orders  lor  gov¬ 
ernment  clelense  recpiirements  are  being 
placed  in  such  a  wav  as  not  to  disturb  the 
ordinarv  ci\ilian  economy.  We  have  been 
assured  that  there  is  ample  prochiction  cajxi- 
citv  to  take  care  ol  ordinarv  needs  as  well  as 
the  ptirchases  ol  government  and  there  is  an 
abnnclance  ol  raw  materials,  riiiis.  thev  tell 
ns.  there  can  be  tio  jiistilic ation  lor  shortages 
or  lor  ))rice  increases. 

We  have  tio  doubt  that  sincere  ellort  is 
being  made  to  secure  these  results.  I  he  cali¬ 
bre  and  the  reputations  ol  the  men  who  are 
engaged  in  coordinating  government  pur¬ 
chases  are  stub  as  to  give  assurance  that  what 
can  be  done  to  snpplv  the  government  with¬ 


out  distill  banc e  ol  onr  normal  eiimomy  will 
lie  clone. 

Ilowever,  ihere  rightlv  should  be  .i  cpu's 
tion  as  to  how  well  thev  .ire  siicceeding  in 
this  endeavor. 

The  newsp.ipers  i.irrv  stories  ol  gigantic 
orders  placfd  lor  clelense  needs.  Perhajis  the 
|>nblic  itv  given  to  sue  h  operations  is  nnlortii- 
nate.  or  it  mav  be  that,  in  sjiite  ol  the  ellorts 
ol  the  coordinators,  ai  mv  customs  .ire  so  deep- 
Iv  entrenched  that  the  militarv  authorities 
.ire  bound  to  lollow  bcMtcai  |).ilhs  rc'gardless 
ol  ellorts  to  turn  them  to  .i  more  orclerlv  pro 
cess.  At  .iiiv  rate  we  are  beginning  to  hear 
Irom  111. niiilac  tillers  that  "the  government  is 
the  most  powerliil  competitor  ol  the  retailer" 
bc-c.iiise  tile  government  is  ordering  so  iiiiich 
mere  h.indise.  and  bc-caiise  these  contrac  ts  are 
being  made  .it  price’s  which  result  in  more 
proht  th.in  the  maiinlat  tiirc-i  c.ni  get  on  his 
sales  to  retailers. 

Whatever  the  coiisc-cpic’iic c-s  mav  be.  Anieri- 
e.ins  will,  ol  course,  subscribe  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  that  what  the  goveinment  iiiiist  have 
lor  delc’iise  uses  it  must  take.  That  is  otn 
paratiioitnt  problem— to  make  the  nation 
strong  to  deleiid  itsell.  il  the  need  should 
.irise.  No  one  will  stop  long  to  .irgne  against 
that. 

II.  however,  it  is  lU’cc’ssarv  lor  government 
to  rush  in  .ind  iipsc’t  the  normal  econoinv:  — 
il  the  balance  between  snpplv  and  clemaiid  is 
to  be  disturbed;— tlic’ii  it  would  be  hv|)o- 
critical  .md  nnbeconiing  .i  great  governmetit 
lor  the  oflic  iais  in  c  barge  to  be  less  thati  hank 
.iboiit  the  sitiKition. 

To  tell  business  that  no  .ic  t  ol  government 
is  catising  a  shortage  ol  goods  or  bringitig 
.ibont  the  conditions  which  demand  juice 
rises  and  that  therelore  there  mnst  be  no 
jirice  increases,  would  be  disingenitoiis  to  jiiit 
it  iiiildlv. 

Obv  iotislv  as  the  months  jiass  we  shall  more 
.md  more  be  told  bv  manniac tnrers  that  gov- 
ertnnetn  ojierations  are  catising  shortages  .ind 
jirice  increases,  riiese  statements  will  be 
title  or  thev  will  be  lalse.  II  thev  are  true 
both  retailer  atid  cotisniner  will  have  to  .ii 
ce|)t  the  rising  jiiices.  II  thev  are  lalse  we 
should  know  the  lac  ts  and  on  the  basis  ol 
that  knowledge  we  shotild  dcmatid  a  show¬ 
down.  II  necessarv  we  shall  have  to  go  to 
government  to  get  that  showdown. 

Belore  such  a  situation  develojis.  however, 
we  think  it  is  tij)  to  those  charged  with  the 
gigantic  jirocesses  ol  gov  ernment  jitirc  basing 
to  talk  straight  and  eliminate  all  double  talk. 
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RUNSwaL-  \ 
IT’S  BEEN  TO  \ 
THE  CONVENTION 


AFTER  THE  CONVENTION 


THE  MOST  SATISFACTORY  TIME  FOR  A  WINTER  VACATION  IS  AFTER  YOU 
HAVE  ATTENDED  THE  N.R.D.G.A.  CONVENTION— JANUARY  13-17,  1941 
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IF  YOUHADNT 
BEEN  TO  THAT 
CONVENTION 
YOU’D  NEVER 
HAVE  caught 


NOTHING  LIKE  THOSE  STIMULATING 
CONVENTION  TALKS  TO  MAKE  YOU 
ENJOY  A  VACATION!  - — 


You,  too,  can  win  with  quality  silk.  It’s  a  favorite  with 
your  customers  not  only  because  of  its  beauty  but  be¬ 
cause  it  will  wear  and  clean  and  hold  its  shape.  Quality 
silk  may  cost  a  little  more  but  it’s  worth  it  in  customer 
satisfaction  and  in  reduced  losses  in  returned  merchan¬ 
dise,  Don’t  take  fabric  for  granted.  Insist  on  quality  silk. 

THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILK 
THERE  IS  NO  COMPROMISE  WITH  QUALITY 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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1941  Convention 


store  riclil,  will  weigh  dearly  the 
known  against  the  unknown  in  the 
course  of  husiness  in  1911,  to  hritig 
more  light  to  the  now  dim  places 
in  the  road  ahead.  Without  wast¬ 
ing  too  much  time  on  stale  facts, 
retailers  should  find  much  value  in 
retracing  some  of  the  sober  lessons 
of  the  last  War  to  give  themselves 
some  definite  basis  for  preparation 
in  the  nfew  defense  economv  now' 
evolving. 

Here  in  broad  terms  are  some  of 
the  questions  which  this  coming 
N.R.D.G.A.  convention  must  ad¬ 
dress  itself  to  solving,  even  if  those 
solutions  are  but  partial; 

Defense  and  Sales 

National  nefense  vs.  National 
Consumption— Retailers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  comprehend  the  other  side 
of  the  rosy  picture  which  has  been 
painted  in  anticipation  of  the 
effect  of  defense  spending  on  pro¬ 
duction.  employment,  public  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  retail  sales. 
Perhaps  more  serious  than  anv 
other  aspect  of  the  defense  prepa¬ 
rations  is  the  possibility  that  the 
rush  to  ac(]uire  armaments  and  all 
the  thousands  of  military  needs 
from  tooth  brushes  to  blankets,  not 
bv  the  hundred  gross,  but  bv  the 
millions,  in  the  short  space  of  a 
relatively  few'  months,  mav  overtax 
the  immediate  ability  of  iiulustrv 
to  produce,  induce  shortages  of 
goods  by  diverting  normal  pro¬ 
duction  to  defense  needs,  and  bring 
about  a  dangerous  inflation  in  the 
prices  of  consumer  goods. 

The  Purchasing  .Section  of  the 
National  Defense  .Vdvisorv  Council 
has  been  doing  the  country  yeoman 
service  in  placing  and  spacing  mili¬ 
tary  orders  so  as  to  avoid  overtax¬ 
ing  existing  production  facilities. 
But  the  defense  program  is  onlv 
beginning  to  approach  its  peak— 
1941  will  witness  the  effect  of 
defense  preparations  throughout 
the  consumer  goods  as  well  as 
heavy  industries.  The  January 
convention  will  not  be  too  soon 
for  retailers,  as  purchasing  agents 
for  the  public,  to  give  their  side 
of  the  picture.  How  adequate 
defense  cati  be  attained  in  double- 


(piick  time  without  dislocating 
industry  will  be  worthy  of  the 
closest  scrutiny. 

Defense  and  Prices 

Price  Control  for  Retailing?— .V 
price  control  svstem  modeled  along 
lines  of  those  in  Europe  still  seems 
little  of  an  immediate  possibility 
to  most  retailers  despite  the  Lever 
Law  and  the  experiences  of  the 
World  War.  Washington  observ¬ 
ers,  how'ever,  have  been  saying  for 
some  weeks  that  a  full-rigged  price 
control  svstem  for  retailing  is 
neatlv  reposing  in  a  Capital 
pigeon-hole,  w'aiting  to  be  brought 
out.  if  deemed  necessary,  .\pjiar- 
enilv  retailers  and  their  sources  of 
supply  are  currently  on  probation. 
If  the  situation  gets  out  of  hand, 
if  in  the  minds  of  Washington 
leailers  prices  and  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  rise  undidv,  then  price  (onirol 
will  be  swiftly  put  into  lone, 
whether  or  not  retailers  are  the 
responsible  agents.  The  central 
hope  of  averting  such  price  control 
—with  such  obnoxious  features  as 
absolitte  margins  attil  regulatioti  of 
quality— is  in  the  aggressive,  forth¬ 
right  attitude  of  retailers  thetti- 
selves.  This  subject,  tto  doubt  will 
be  a  tnajor  topic  of  talk  ;ii  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  Jatntary  (otixetttiott. 

Defense  and  Gomlw  ill 

Retailer  Pitblic  Relations  Tttder 
the  Defetise  Progratn— The  fore¬ 
going  itself  is  evidettce  of  the  ex- 
tetit  to  which  the  activities  of 
retail  stores  are  cotttitig  utuler 
closer  surveillance  of  Govertitttetit 
and  the  getteral  public.  Itt  the 
World  War  retailers  successfully 
dramatized  their  position  of  service 
in  the  community  in  a  thousand 
wavs  from  fund-raising  for  Liberty 
Bonds  to  offering  knitting  instruc¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  the  Red 
Cross.  The  Defense  Program  offers 
new  opportunities  for  retailers  to 
demonstrate  their  concept  of  pub¬ 
lic  service— and  also  the  possibility 
of  dangerous  pitfalls.  Exploitation 
of  patriotic  sentiment  for  purely 
selfish  purposes,  “scare  advertising’’ 
to  induce  customers  to  buv  ahead 
of  their  needs,  short-sighted  or 


discriminating  policies  in  regard 
t<»  emplovees  subject  or  called  to 
military  service— these  may  cpiickly 
undermine  good-will  which  stores 
have  huilt  uj)  in  their  communities 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
convention  forum  w'ill  provide  the 
ripe  moment  to  weigh  past  polities 
and  practices  and  consider  how 
stores  can  reap  the  greatest  bene¬ 
fits  by  pitrsuing  carefully  thought 
out  public  relations  policies  in  the 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  new 
vear. 

Talk  of  Many  Things 

These  are  but  three  of  a  great 
tnmdter  of  problems  connected 
with  national  defense  which  will 
ptit  the  convention  on  the  “tnust’’ 
list  for  N.R.D.G..\.  members.  But 
many  other  subjects  only  indirectly 
or  remoielv  connected  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  ttational  defense  and  the 
war-world,  will  have  important 
spots  on  the  program.  The  con¬ 
vention  will  provide  a  fruitful  titne 
to  appraise  the  rocket  course  of 
.American  Design  since  the  Fall  of 
Paris,  to  study  its  progress  and 
weaknesses  to  date,  bring  out  the 
need  for  coordination  and  possi¬ 
bilities  for  developments.  The  in- 
(leasetl  crush  ol  taxation  induced 
bv  defense  spending,  the  possibility 
of  a  start  it V  of  good  retail  person¬ 
nel  material  if  store  workers  are 
won  awav  bv  larger  opportunities 
itt  the  tlefense  itidustries,  inert han- 
tlising  possibilities  in  connection 
with  the  tlefense  program— these 
are  all  important  things  to  talk 
about.  Thtise  problems  which  are 
perennial  in  anv  good  store— new' 
billing  methods,  effective  means  to 
provide  better  selling,  and  the 
arrital  on  the  market  of  new  syn¬ 
thetic  materials— they  too,  will  have 
their  rightful  place. 

In  the  convention  week,  more 
ihati  30  sessions  touching  on  every 
phase  of  store  operation  and  man¬ 
agement  will  be  featured,  w'ith 
sessions  on  the  broad  problems  of 
retailing  matched  by  technical 
meetings  which  will  get  down  to 
earth  on  the  specific  worries  of 
each  executive. 

Not  too  earlv  to  plan  today  to 
be  there. 
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Spring,  as  an  Apparel  Season,  Never  Comes! 

|{\  Mai  Kic:i.  Si'Kcmor,  I*rrsidctit,  The  liliitn  Store,  l‘hiladelf)liui, 
and  C.hainnati,  liendy-lo-Wear  Ctrnuf) 


. . .  Here’s  some  food  for  deep,  deep  thought  . .  .  Easter 
is  not  an  important  sales  factor  .  .  .  Spring  clothes  are 
luxury  items;  buy  them  cautiously;  move  them  quickly 
.  .  .  Our  own  advertising  dollars  have  educated 
our  customers  to  wait  for  spring  markdowns  .  .  . 
Spring  season,  to  be  worthwhile,  should  start  in  January. 


WITH  oui  spriiiji'  apparel 
lines  opening  earlier  this 
veai  tliaii  ever  heiore,  it 
iKtnmes  tiinelv  now  to  review  our 
last  veal’s  spring  operations  anti 
make  out  plans  lor  the  HMl  sea¬ 
son. 

Somewhere  ahont  the  Uhth  ot 
Manh,  the  sun  crosses  the  Etpiaior 
in  its  travel  north,  anil  we  have 
sprint:;.  We  think  ol  spring  as  that 
nice  time  ol  vear  when  the  climate 
is  temperate,  when  the  cold  of 
wititet— which  just  now  is  still 
heiore  us— has  gone,  and  the  heal 
<»1  Miminer  has  not  vet  arrived. 
lUtt  actitallv,  those  spring  days  we 
dreatn  ol  are  lew  and  we  find  in¬ 
stead  a  prolonged  winter  continu- 
itig  through  the  ilavs  we  want  to 
Ik:  halmv,  and  then  suddetily  we 
ftttd  onrselves  in  the  tnidst  of  a 
hot,  sultrv  summer  day. 

From  the  weatlier  standpoint, 
sprittg  is  a  disap|K>intment,  and 
this  weather  disa|)poittttitent  causes 
Its  manv  aches  and  pains  with  le- 
speit  to  a  merchandising  problem 
we  attetnpt  to  solve  in  terms  ol 
weather.  It  therefore  first  becomes 
necessary,  in  mv  opinion,  to  forget 
the  existence  of  spring  and  the  ex- 
jieriences  and  the  wishful  hopes 
accompanying  this  season,  and 
consider  the  period  instead  as  one 
ol  tratisition  frotn  winter  to  sum¬ 
mer. 

Ill  the  tnidst  of  this  transition 
comes  an  important  holiday,  called 
Easter,  when  all  are  expected  to 
discard  their  winter  wear  and 


appear  iti  the  litll  hloont  of  tiew 
garments  horn  of  a  tiew  season, 
liitt  Easter  tomes  very  early  at 
times,  and  the  ex|)ected  peak  of 
so-tailed  spring  selling  is  tancelled 
hv  a  ttmi inning  winter,  told  blasts, 
anti  sntms.  St)  Easter,  except  for 
its  inlhtence  on  thilthen’s  wear,  is 
nt)t  the  imptirtant  sales  laettn  we 
like  tt)  think  it  is. 

Onr  pitihlem  in  prttpeily  tner- 
chantlising  Ittr  this  stt-called  spring, 
t)!  tiansitit)!!  perittd,  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  tt)  what  extent  we  sht)tild  ex¬ 
pect  the  movement  of  merchandise 
in  this  period,  what  tnerc hanclise 
we  shall  commit  ourselves  tt)  buy 
and  sell,  and  how  large  onr  com- 
mitmetits  shall  he  to  prevetit  losses 
and  obtain  profits. 

Past  perlormances  in  merchan¬ 
dising  have  been  the  resitlts  of  a 
hope  that  weather  and  Easier  and 
all  else  will  “break”  right.  We 
hope,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
much  ballyhtKiing  by  manufactur¬ 
ers,  that  the  season  will  be  “a  good 
suit  season”,  or  “a  good  coal  sea¬ 
son”,  that  the  new  silhoitette  will 
“click”.  Rut  tlo  we  study  the  pub¬ 
lic's  changing  attitude  and  adjust 
onrselves  to  it? 

.\s  the  owner  of  a  specialty  store 
selling  fashions  from  the  medium 
price  brackets  tt)  the  costly 
brackets,  I  fmei  that  the  public  I 
cater  to  has  become  highly  practi¬ 
cal  in  recent  years.  .Mrs.  Fabu¬ 
lously  Wealthy  as  w'ell  as  Mrs. 
.\verage  Consumer  have  lK)th  be- 
tt)me  practical.  Mrs.  Fabulously 


Weahhv  no  longer  buys  everything 
she  sees,  regartlless  ol  her  needs, 
as  she  tlicl  in  the  past.  She  care- 
lully  plans  her  wardrobe  and 
selects  each  garment  so  as  to  avoid 
duplications  and  maintain  color 
schemes  that  provide  for  inter¬ 
changeability.  \V'  i  11 1  e  r  resort 
clothes,  we  have  found,  are  pur¬ 
chased  each  year  with  the  thought 
of  their  use  lor  spring  and  sutnmer 
wear. 

Spring  clothes,  being  clothes 
worn  in  a  transition  period  c)f  short 
duration,  can  be  regarded  only  as 
luxuries.  We  have  found  in  tc)n- 
versations  with  customers  that  they 
are  so  regarded.  .\ntl  therefore  it 
behooves  us  to  regard  them  our¬ 
selves  as  luxuries  and  to  merchan¬ 
dise  them  with  the  same  restraints 
we  use  in  merchandising  other 
luxury  items. 

We  must  approach  our  merchan¬ 
dising  in  this  season  with  caution 
and  discretion,  and  be  practical 
about  it.  We  must  be  satisfied  with 
a  lower  volume  of  such  safes— with 
resultant  better  profits.  It  has 
been  proved  time  and  again  that 
more  profits  can  be  had  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  maintained  markup  with  a 
smaller  volume  of  business  than  in 
the  case  of  a  larger  volume  loaded 
with  markdowns.  If  you  have  any 
doubt  about  your  markdowns  in 
vour  spring  operation,  just  make  a 
separate  analysis  of  them  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  your  fall  mark- 
downs! 

.\  closer  merchandising  by  all  of 
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US,  with  a  (U-tcnniiiation  lo  be 
satisfied  willt  a  smaller  volume, 
will  probably  provide  disappoiul- 
ments  for  those  customers  we  have 
educated  to  wait  lor  weather  or 
clearances  before  they  buy.  Our 
own  advertisin';  dollars  have  edu¬ 
cated  the  |)ubli(  to  know  the  exad 
deadline  for  ref;ular  piites  lor 
every  season  of  the  year,  ami  the 
public  in  many  instames  awaits 
the  day  of  cleaiances  and  savings. 
It  is  mv  belief  that  (ustomers 
should  be  edmated  to  the  atlvisa- 
bilitv  of  earliei  l)nvini;  in  order  to 
have  the  ne(fssary  clothes  in  readi¬ 
ness  when  suitable  weather  arrives. 
This  will  mean  an  earlier  stait  lor 
us.  and  an  eail\  start  will  t;i\e  us 


a  loni;er  season.  W'e  stai  t  out  lall 
season  in  .August— why  not  start 
our  spring  season  in  |anuar\' 

I  had  octasion  last  sprini;  to  visit 
a  branch  sune  ol  an  ors;ani/ation 
that  operates  a  number  *>1  bram  hes 
throughout  the  (ounirv  in  on- 
junction  with  its  main  store  on 
Filth  Avenue,  New  York.  I  was 
deepiv  impressed  with  the  (om- 
plete  abseme  of  all  s|)rini;  mei- 
( handise  in  ibe  Itram  h  store,  al- 
lilou^h  it  was  not  verv  late  in  the 
season.  \Vhere\er  1  looked.  I  saw 
summer  met  (handise,  and  u|)on 
iiupiirv.  I  was  told  that  all  the 
s|)rin,i;  mei(handise  had  been  en- 
tirelv  disposed  ol.  rhrout;h  out¬ 
side  sourtes,  I  was  told  that  all 


Marshall  Field’s  "Court  of  Gifts” 


At  Marshall  Field's  last  Christmas  the  problem  of  holiday  atmosphere  plus 
orderly  and  inviting  display  of  merchandise  was  solved  by  the  spacious 
arrangement  shown  above.  The  upper  photograph  shows  the  decorations  in 
shallow  setbacks  above  the  stock  shelves. 


sprins;  ^oods  in  bl  anch  Nlon  ^  is 
re(alled  promptly  to  the  New  ^ork 
store,  where  it  (an  be  more  pioln- 
ably  sold,  riius  the  branches  al- 
wavs  present  fresh  looking,  imme- 
diaielv  needed— and  fre(pienil\  a 
little  ahead  ol  the  season— mer- 
(  handise  whidi  their  (  iistomers  will 
want. 

Fraffic  in  the  average  spe(iah\ 
store  is  limit(‘(l;  heiue,  moxini; 
spring  meidiandise  (|ui(klv  is  a 
diltu  uli  task.  I  here  are  main 
smaller  deparimeni  and  spe(ialtv 
stores  whose  volume  ol  reads  lo- 
wear  business  is  perhaps  not  so 
lartre  as  that  done  bv  anv  one  ol 
the  braiuh  stores  ol  this  oii;ani 
/aiion.  1  herelore,  moviiiji;  its  sio(k 
at  the  end  of  anv  season  is  (piiie  a 
inoblem.  Fhe  practice  of  remov¬ 
ing;  spring;  merdiandise  from  the 
brandies  to  the  main  store,  where 
iralhc  is  heavy,  helps  to  minimi/e 
this  problem,  and  labels  this  or- 
<;ani/ation  as  havini;  an  alert  mer- 
chandisin;;  policy,  with  an  indis¬ 
putable  prolii  re((»r(l  over  a  long 
period  of  vears. 

Fins  illustrates  the  necessity  for 
a  close  ineK  handisini;  of  spring 
items— items  lor  the  transition 
period  between  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer.  Huv  them  (autiously  and 
mosc  them  (piitklv!  .Make  your 
stores  readv  lor  summer  goods  as 
earlv  as  possible— as  early  as  vom 
(ommunitv  demands. 

Times  (diange— Do  VVe? 

With  resjKtt  to  partidilar  items 
ol  merdiandise,  there  are  some 
thoughts  I  should  like  to  express. 

VVe  know  that  women  aie  al- 
wa\s  interested  in  black  dresses  lor 
earlv  spring.  One  black  dress  will 
take  the  place  of  several  colors. 
Whv  not.  then,  also  promote  colors 
such  as  grev,  beige,  pretty  greens, 
and  other  spring  colors  that  main 
women  can  wear?  I’romotiiig  colors 
will  not  only  help  sell  more  dresses, 
but  it  will  stimulate  the  sale  of 
accessories  also.  I  should  not 
recommetid  over-promoting  colors, 
however.  Do  not  attempt  to  co¬ 
ordinate  everv  color  with  particu¬ 
lar  accessories,  for  here  is  where 
you  will  suffer  heavy  markdowns. 

'Furning  to  the  question  of  coats 
—what's  wrong  with  them?  Noth¬ 
ing  is  wrong  with  them,  but  smart 
(CoutiiuK’d  on  p(ige  GO) 
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Striking  Color,  Light  and  Display 
)evices  in  Bamberger’s  Dress  Salon 


Adroit  use  ot  light  and 
(oloi  has  |m»(hued  a  setting 
iliat  eonil)ines  an  atmos¬ 
phere  ol  nnnsnal  teininiiie  (harm 
with  a  sense  ol  dramatit  exeite- 
iiient  in  llie  new  Dress  Salon 
opened  1)\  T.  Hamherger  it  Oom- 
panv.  Designed  hy  Raymond 
Loew\.  the  department  is  ridi  in 
new  decoration  and  display  ideas. 

The  new  Salon  is  divided  into 
three  distinctive  jraris.  I'heie  is  a 
room  lor  misses’  dresses,  another 
for  evening  dothes  and  a  third  lor 
women’s  fashions.  V'et  all  three  are 
so  cleverly  coordinated  hy  (ontem- 
{X)rarv  use  of  c(»lor  and  line  that 
each  room  Hows  into  the  other 
with  no  leeling  ol  a  break. 

The  entrance  reveals  a  room  in 
whidi  neutral  sandblasted  oak  and 
hleadied  walnut  |)anels  and  wood¬ 
work  lorm  a  subtle  background  for 
hlue,  diariiense  and  jade  green 
lurnitnre.  The  wall-towall  <arpet 
is  a  sob  tan|)e.  The  (eiling  color 
is  a  cpiiet  greyed  green.  Ingenious 
new  lighting  devices  bathe  the 
entire  shop  with  a  sob.  pleasant 
liglit. 


The  evening  shop  has  two  ccjin- 
|)letely  mirrored  walls.  The  other 
two  are  c»l  a  delicate  pink,  curved 
to  make  the  loom  look  cemsider- 
ahly  larger  than  it  is.  black 
ceiling  and  grey-green  caijiet  are 
used  here.  I’he  furniture  consists 
ol  two  rose  solas  and  a  cpiartet  of 
side  (hairs  in  sage  green. 

In  the  women  s  loom  taupe  ear¬ 
lier  has  been  used  in  conjunction 
with  beige  walls,  coxered  with  a 
moire  paper.  There  is  a  hung  ceil¬ 
ing  in  white  below  the  actual  ceil¬ 
ing  ol  deep  midnight  bine.  Tull 
length  mirrors  i elite  I  api  icot  color¬ 
ed  (hairs  at  either  end  ol  the  shop. 
.Near  the  windows  are  two  niches, 
draped  with  an  interesiing  white 
fabric. 

Throughout  the  entire  three 
rooms  proxision  has  been  made  to 
highlight  new  mannikins  specially 
designed  for  the  Dress  Salon.  I  hex 
are  so  litelike  that  earix  on  the 
opening  day  one  xxouian  approach¬ 
ed  one  of  them  and  asked  to  he 
xvaited  on  before  she  reali/ed  it  xvas 
a  “(bulimy”. 

Tliere  are  txveiity-one  luting 
rooms.  Thex  are  painted  in  pink, 
blue  or  pale  green.  Simulated 


metallic  leather  covers  the  light 
blue,  xvine.  grey-green  and  deep 
blue  chairs.  Specialtv  shop  tvpe 
litters  haxe  been  added  to  the 
stall  lor  l$auiberger’s  reali/es  that 
good  luting  is  a  xerv  important 
leature  ol  a  better  dress  shop. 

Accessories  are  displaved  in  uni- 
cpie  glass  cases. 


Hung  ceiling  of  white  below  the  true 
ceiling  of  midnight  blue  in  the 
women's  shop. 


At  left — one  of  the  unique  accessory  display  cases,  fastened  to  a  mirror  wall  in  which  is  reflected  a  view  of  the 
evening  shop.  At  right,  a  closeup  of  the  specially  designed  manikins.  Note  small  display  cases  on  legs. 
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The  Nylon  Hosiery  Price  Situation 

Manufacturers’  price  increases  on  an  over-publicized 
product  pose  a  public  relations  problem  for  stores 


li\  l.iu  Hahn 


TO  jitil.m*  Irom  all  tliai  wc  tan 
Icaiii,  (ho  (loinaiid  among  (he 
women  ol  the  nation  lor 
nylon  liosietA  has  hoc-n  (|nite  as 
great  as  was  antii  ipated  in  that 
hreath-taking  period  width  pre- 
eeded  its  actual  introdm  (ion.  I  he 
demand,  in  latt.  has  been  great 
enough  to  cause  many  headat  lies 
to  hosiery  buyers. 

It  seems  to  be  (he  experietue  ol 
the  majority  ol  (hose  women  wlui 
haye  tried  nylon  that  it  giyes  ninth 
longer  wear  than  silk  hosiery  anti 
most  stores  haye  tlilhcidty  in  sup¬ 
plying  their  customers’  wants. 

PrtMluction  Is  Insufficient 

rile  amount  ol  nylon  yarn  whit  h 
is  being  produced  is  inatletjua'e, 
as  was  St)  clearly  iiulicatetl  in  the 
beginning,  anti  the  manulat  turers 
who  are  making  nylon  hosiery  must 
also  sell  a  large  pro|)ortit>n  ol  silk 
htisiery.  .\s  a  result  the  manulac- 
turers  limit  the  retail  buyers  in  the 
matter  ol  nylon  tleliyeries  anti 
practically  all  ol  them  retpiire  the 
buyer  to  purchase  a  certain  amount 
ol  silk  Imsiery  in  ortler  to  get 
nylon.  Probably  the  average  re- 
t|uirement  is  that  Irom  15  to  20 
percent  of  a  hosiery  order  mav  be 
for  nylon.  This  situation  alone  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  grief.  I  he 
more  nvion  a  buyer  gets  the  mote 
silk  he  must  purchase  and  it  is 
reast)nable  to  assume  (hat  the  more 
nylt)n  he  sells  the  less  silk  he  will 
be  able  to  dispose  of.  Ihus  it 
l)ecomes  increasingly  dilhcidt  to 
maintain  a  healthy  inventory  con¬ 
dition. 

It  sounds  a  bit  like  the  fellow 
who  was  paying  a  cent  each  lot- 
apples  and  selling  them  six  for 
five.  He  wasn’t  making  anv  money 
but  he  was  convinced  that  all  he 
needed  to  come  out  right  was  K) 
increase  his  volume.  Modern 
nierchandising  can  hardly  counte¬ 
nance  that  sort  of  reasoning  and 


vet  it  seems  to  be  diiecting  the 
poli(v  ol  .1  lot  ol  hosiery  depait- 
meiits. 

So  iiistimtivc  is  the  iletermina- 
(ion  ol  the  retaihi  to  supply  his 
(tistomeis  with  what  (hev  want 
that  the  buvei  who  has  to  tell  his 
merdiandise  diiil  (hat  he  is  out 
ol  nvions  is  in  a  bail  spot.  Con- 
setpientlv  many  buyers  have  been 
|>aving  a  piemiiim  on  the  whole¬ 
sale  prite  ol  nvion  in  order  to  get 
the  stoikings  to  sell  at  the  upset 
letail  prites  without  anv  increase. 

.\nother  (ondition  which  has 
developed,  so  we  are  inloiinetl, 
has  been  that  some  manulacturers 
•IS  well  as  retpiiring  buyers  to  buy 
silk  hosiery  whidi  thev  do  not 
want  have  also  laised  the  price  on 
the  silk  goods. 

This  has  had  .m  unlavorable 
inllueme  upon  the  hosiery  depatt- 
ment's  mai  k  itp.  .V  merchanilise 
manager  lor  a  metropolitan  store 
reports  (hat  his  cotuern  is  now 
paving  a  dollar  nune  for  their  59 
(ent  retail  silk  stocking  than  lor- 
merlv  and  is  still  selling  the  mer¬ 
diandise  at  the  .59  cent  price.  He 
says  that  his  hosiery  department’s 
mark-up  has  decreased  2  percent 
since  the  introduction  of  nylon. 
It  seems  evitlent  that  nylon 
hosiery  has  not  exactly  encouraged 
profiteering  in  retail  stores. 

Despite  these  facts,  however,  the 
price  of  nylon  stockings  has  been 
going  up.  Probablv  every  hosiery 
buyer  has  receivetl  letters  from 
various  manufacturers  notifying 
the  trade  of  iiureased  nylon  prices 
and  proposing  that  retailers  raise 
prices  on  the  goods  they  have  in 
stock.  Reproduced  herewith  are 
three  letters  from  manufacturers  to 
this  effect.  Please  note  that  the 
manufacturers  make  the  point  that 
by  raising  the  price  of  nylons  it 
should  be  easier  to  sell  silk. 

Many  buyers  seem  to  have  fallen 
lor  this  argument  without  realizing 


that  il  nvion  pi  ires  are  laiwd 
etiottgh  to  eiKotirage  the  sale  ol 
silk  the  imreased  tlemand  will  also 
have  the  ellett  ol  raising  silk  prices 
and  we  shall  be  back  at  (he  same 
point  that  we  were  belore. 

Id  make  the  situation  more 
ticmblesome  vat  ions  othei  ivjies  ol 
retailing  are  selling  nvion  at  no 
increase  in  price  and  in  some  cases 
at  cut  prices.  W’c-  have  belore  us 
at  this  writing  a  lot  ol  six  pairs  ol 
nvions  obtained  liom  a  mail  order 
concern  in  Pennsylvania  which 
has  widelv  circulari/ed  consumers 
ollering  six  pairs  ol  nvions  lor 
S().15,  or  at  the  rate  ol  .Sl.ttTio 
cents  per  pair.  This  concern  sends 
(he  hosierv  on  approval  and  stijm- 
latcs  that  thev  mav  be  worn  and  il 
not  acceptable  mav  be  returned 
without  obligation.  In  addition 
thev  send  a  stocking  box  without 
c  harges. 

.\  Problem  in  GockI  Will 

rite  elfect  upon  the  consumer 
mind  ol  having  a  cemcern  oiler 
nvions  at  this  price,  in  this  cpian- 
tity,  and  under  these  conditions  at 
a  time  when  her  favorite  depart¬ 
ment  store  mav  not  be  able  to 
supply  her  at  all,  even  at  higher 
|)i  ices,  is  something  which  deserves 
consideration. 

In  the  begittning,  nvion  repre¬ 
sented  something  ol  an  opjiortu- 
nitv  lor  the  clepaitmeiu  stores  and 
larger  specialty  shops  because  the 
manulacturers.  having  onlv  a 
limited  cpiantity  ol  goods,  natural¬ 
ly  preferred  to  place  them  with 
outstanding  stores  and.  as  a  result, 
many  of  the  small  specialty  shops 
were  left  out  completely.  If  the 
situation  now  has  developed,  or  if 
it  may  develop,  to  a  jioint  where 
nylon  is  going  to  be  productive  of 
ill  will  for  (he  department  stores 
and  the  larger  specialty  shops,  it 
can  only  be  because  the  situation 
has  not  been  well  handled,  and  for 
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As  we  go  to  press,  the 
Nylon  Division  of  E  I. 
diiPont  de  Nemours  Sc  Co., 
Inc.,  announces  u  reduction 
in  price  on  various  nylon 
hosiery  yarns  in  a  desire  to 
pass  along  benefits  of  lower 
costs.— The  Editors. 


this  the  retailers  tliemsehes  must 
take  at  least  part  of  the  hlaiite. 

I'lie  possibility  of  loss  of  good¬ 
will  among  eustomers,  and  the 
growth  of  active  suspicion  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  circles  interested  in 
keeping  consumer  prices  down, 
may  l)e  foreshadowed  in  a  news¬ 
paper  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  \cw  York  Titnrs  under 
date  of  October  13.  Iti  this  story 
the  blame  for  price  increases  in 
nylons  was  laid  clirectly  at  the  door 
of  the  retailer,  d'he  article,  which 
is  based  upon  an  interciew  with 
Roy  E.  rilles,  presidetu  of  (iotham 
Silk  ffosierv  Co.,  was  headed 
“Nylon  Price  Boost  Sought  by 
Stores”  and  we  cpiote  the  opening 
paragraph; 

“Retailers  who  favor  mini¬ 
mum  prices  of  SE.'jh  a  pair  for 


WV»*<*Sr. 
;«V.  Ar«.r 


~JairiSilk.  ■~)(ilLs 
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^anify'^air 

NYLON  HOSIERY 

Advance  Notice  of  Chanoe  in  Price 


At  of  Hovtabor  lot*  1940  tht  vholoMlt  prleo  of  Stflo  748  Vtaltj 
f«ir  KottlMt  hetiory  kalt  of  DuPont  MjIob  vlll  bo  odvoMod  to  |10.80  por 
doMo  for  tbort  ood  rogulor  lonctht  *  llO.TO  for  long  loagth. 

TTio  loodlng  bmndod,  to  toll  oo  unbroadod  aMufooturori  of  voaoo*o 
full  fothlonod  ^otlory•  roollslng  tho  follooy  of  too  aorroo  o  difforon* 
tlal  botvoon  tho  vbolooolo  oolllag  prloo  of  ollk  hoolory  ot  ogolott  Nylon 
hoolory,  ^ovo  roeontly  odvnaood  thoir  prleoo  of  Nylon.  Boonuoo  of  tho 
oontlnuod  United  supply  of  DuPont  Nylon  ynm,  «o  toliovo  tuob  «  novo  to 
bo  oonotruotivo,  ond  one  that  mil  bo  opprorod  by  oil  sound  thinking  buyom 
of  oonsn*s  hoolory. 

By  sldMing  tho  sprood  botvoon  tho  rotoil  selling  pries  of  Nylon 
hoolory  and  that  of  ollk  hoolory.  oe  bollevo  that  the  sale  of  silk  hosiery 
at  ll.CO,  |1  IS  and  $'..29  per  pair  olll  bo  iBodlately  stiaulatod  to  tho 
point  ohero  oatorial  gains  over  foraor  figures  can  be  roallsod.  Thoroforo. 
although  oo  vill  continue  to  bill  our  October  shlpaento  of  Vanity  Pair  Nylon 
hosiery  at  our  current  price  of  |9.79  per  doson,  so  ouggoot  that  you  adoanoo 
tha  retail  aelllng  price  of  .^tyle  74$  to  |).&0  per  pair  l»adiatoly.  Not. 
ee  vould  Bake  plain,  to  raalita  an  aztra  nark-up  on  Nylon,  but  to  aeealarata 
tha  aalo  of  pure  eilk  hoaierj,  ehlch  of  neceeaity  oust  coaprlea  by  far  tb# 
largar  part  of  your  aalaa. 

Aa  etatod  abova,  on  and  after  Novanbor  1st,  1940,  Stylo  748  Vonity 
Polr  Nylon  hosiery  nade  elth  the  fanout  Koeelaet  feature,  elll  bo  advaneod  in 
pries  to  lir.BO  per  doioo  for  short  sod  regulor  •  $10.79  for  long  length,  oith 
o  euggeeted  retail  telling  price  of  $1.90  per  pair. 


VANirr  PAUt  8XU  tauA 


Oetobar  B,  1940 
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nylon  hosiery  in  order  to  protect 
their  silk  hosiers  volume  made 
vif>orons  hnt  nnsnccesstnl  ellorts 
last  week  to  hrinj^  the  last  lew 
manidac  tillers  ol  branded  lines 
around  to  that  viewpoint.  Pro¬ 
ducers  ol  nearly  all  of  the  major 
advertised  brands  have  advanced 
their  wholesale  prices  to  ranges 
beginning  at  .59.25  a  dozen  and 
have  lifted  ‘suggested  retail 
prices’  at  least  to  51. S5.” 

Let  the  letters  from  niaiuilac- 
tnrers  wliidi  we  reproduce  in 
connection  with  this  article  he 
evideiue  ol  the  fact  that  the  boost 
in  nvion  prices  has  come  from  the 
mannfactiirers  and  not  from  the 
retailers.  It  is  true  that  many 
hnvers  have  been  paving  up  to  $2 
jier  dozen  more  than  the  niannfac- 
tnrer’s  established  prices  in  order 
to  get  nvion  but 
most  of  such  buyers 
have  been  reselling 
the  goods  at  the 
regular  retail  price. 

One  metropolitan 
blivet  has  stated 
that  a  nianufactmer 
showed  him  a  stack 
of  tele-grams  from 
retail  stores  olfering 
to  pav  |)ic-mium 
prices  for  nvion  and 
this  ajiparently  was 
the  manufacturer's 
justilication  for  in¬ 
creasing  his  price. 

I'liere  was  nothing 
in  that  situation, 
howt“\er,  so  fat  as 
we  coni  d  learn, 
which  indicated  that 
such  stores  were 
raising  prices  at  re¬ 
tail.  In  fact  the 
strange  hvpnosis 
which  was  com¬ 
mented  upon  in 
these  columns  at  the 
time  nylon  was  lirst 
introdticed  to  the 
public  sc-ems  still  to 
possess  hosierv  buy¬ 
ers.  .\t  that  lime 
we  cpioted  buvers  as 
saving  thev  would 
be  willing  to  handle 
nvion  without  anv 
mark-up  in  order  to 
have  it  for  their 
enstomers. 


It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how 
much  damage  may  have  been  clone 
to  retail  stores  by  this  one-sided 
storv  in  The  Times.  .M.so  it  is 
difficult  lor  us  to  figure  out  what 
the  (iotham  Hosiery  man  sought 
to  gain  by  the  interview  which  he 
gave  to  ifie  reporter. 

Some  effort  to  justify  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  laised  nvion 
prices  has  been  made  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  ifie  hosierv  industry  is 
not  in  sound  health  and  that 
gre-ater  iirofits  are  necessary  unless 
the  nnmber  of  manufacturers  is  to 
be  greatly  ic-ducetl.  I'liis  statement 
has  been  made  by  several  buyers. 
However,  it  should  be  lemembered 
that  these  manufacturers  had  an 
experimental  pc-riod  of  nianv 
months  in  which  to  work  out  their 
nvion  production  problems  and 


their  prices  lH*lore  they  sold  .my 
merchandise.  It  is  our  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  price  of  nylon  varti 
has  not  been  increased  but  may, 
in  fact,  be  selling  for  slightly  less 
than  at  the  bc-gintiing.  W'e  are  told 
that  in  the  bc*ginnitig  the  varn 
nianufac turer  did  the  throwing  but 
that  more  rc-cently  the  hosierv 
manufacturers  have  had  to  do  their 
own  throwing.  I  he  small  addi¬ 
tional  expense  involved  iti  this 
operation,  however,  is  somewhat 
more  than  olfset  bv  a  lower  price 
on  the  yarn. 

It  has  bc-en  lemarkc-d  that  the 
vain  manufactnrer  having  intro¬ 
duced  nylon  for  the  maniilaciiire 
of  hosierv  would  have  Ik-cii  wise 
to  confine  its  use  for  that  purpose 
until  the  production  was  snffuient 
to  valisfv  I  he  deinancl.  Some  buv¬ 
ers  have  conimenic‘cl 
that  to  have  nvion 
offered  iti  corsets  and 
other  merchandise 
wheti  the  hosierv  iii- 
dusirv  cannot  gel 
enough  of  the  varn 
seems  unwise. 

The  nylon  siiua 
tion  is  one  which 
requires  some  atteii 
tion  from  store- 
heads.  I’o  allow  the 
siiuatioti  to  develop 
as  it  seems  to  bc- 
doing  with  iiianu 
fact  u ret  s  raisin  g 
prices  and  blaniitig 
their  action  on  re¬ 
tailers  is  to  under¬ 
mine  completely  ihe 
sinceritv  of  the  at 
tempt  which  the 
stores  are  making  in 
other  markets  to 
jirevetit  unjustili- 
able  juice  increases. 
I  his  is  a  situation 
which  should  not 
be  left  entirely  to 
hosierv  buvers,  not 
because  the  average 
buyer  mav  be  in 
cajiable  of  dealing 
with  the  situation 
in  the  light  of  the 
needs  of  his  own 
dejiarttiient  but  be¬ 
cause  the  re|)utaiion 
and  good-will  of  the 
store  is  involved. 


j 

A  Nylon  Christmas  Problem  | 

.  .  .  Uereu'ilh  ler  f))esent  a  ///o/(g///-/iroi'o/>’;iig  letter  j 
irnm  II  mem  her  lelio  foresees  a  firohlem  which  will  i 

he  firesenteil  to  stores  the  day  after  ('.hristmas.  It 
seems  to  us  unlikely  that  stores  will  he  willnii^  to 
iidol>t  II  rule  that  silk  hosiery  fiuri  hased  for  eifi  ' 

f)urf)oses  may  not  he  ex(  hato^ed  for  nylon,  as  our 
meniher  sii^^ests.  In  all  prohahility  most  stores  roill 
feel  that  if  their  customers  wish  to  exchange  silk 
hosiery  for  nylon  it  will  he  their  place  to  accept  the 
excham^e.  However,  it  is  somethings  -which  should  he 
considered  because  it  appears  likely  that  the  prohlem 
-will  arise  to  further  intensify  the  difficulties  luhich  i 
nylon  seems  to  have  hrought  to  hosiery  departments.  i 
ll’e  should  he  glad  to  hai'e  your  reactions. 

".\  (jiiestion  of  jiolicv  has  cctiiic  uj)  in 
regard  to  silk  hosierv  sold  as  {Christmas  gilts.  I 

Xalurallv  manv  women  have  worn  onlv 
nvion  hose  since  their  introduction  and  thev 
will  return  the  silk  hose  after  Lhristnias  to 
exchange  them  for  nvion. 

“  riiis  will  work  a  double  hardshiji  on  the 
store;  it  will  throw  silk  hosierv  stocks  out  of 
balance  and  will  absojb  nvion  shijmients  lor 
|anuarv  and  Februarv  to  cut  seriouslv  into 
the  dejiai  tmeni's  business. 

‘■But.  if  itulividual  stores  refuse  to  make 
the  exchange,  good  customers  might  bec'omc 
olfendcd.  Is  it  jicjssible  for  the  \.R.D.G..\. 
to  advocate  a  jiolicy  of  not  making  this 
tvjje  of  exchange  in  their  next  Bii.i.kun, 
and  go  so  far  as  to  furnish  a  rejirini  to  the 
stores  to  show  customers  ? 

“.\nv  helj)  vou  can  give  in  this  matter  will 
surely  be  appreciated.” 
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Installment  Sales  Technique  and 
Department  Store  Practice 

liv  li.  II.  XAiciiiy,  ('.ontrollcr,  I'inhix  Slraiis,  Inr. 


An  iinporiant  iiioxcnu'iit  isdcli- 
iiitoly  aloot  in  (U'pariinem 
store,  (hain  store  anti  special- 
iv  shop  selling.  (.  A.  Iavin*>sion, 
fcoiKMihst  ol  Bu.mhi'ss  11  re/,',  says, 
"Deparinient  stores  lia\e  tioi  l)een 
i>ettin]i>  the  same  pereentai>e  ol  the 
toiisimiers'  dollars  that  thev  «;t)i  in 
hnt  they're  li^htint;  to  j;et 
hatk  the  hnsiness  and  the  device 
thev  are  iisint*  is  the  inst.iilinent 
sale.” 

I  hose  ol  ns  who  have  heen  en- 
,!;a,i*ed  in  itistailmetit  sellinif  will 
uateli  this  developmetit  with 
sviiipathetic  ititerest.  lot  we  leali/e 
that  a  very  dillerent  (oiuept  is 
iieeessarv  in  installment  sellins*  thati 
is  (ommoti  in  rei;niar  de|)artment 
store  (ledit  |»ro(t(lme.  I  lie  stores 
are  .noin.n  to  have  to  (han.t>e  their 
itieas  iti  some  measure  both  as  to 
the  s*i atitins*  ol  t  retlit  atid  their  ap- 
pioadi  to  the  prol)lem  ol  collet- 
tions.  Kven  some  inert handisin^ 
ideas  mav  have  to  he  revamped. 

Politv  (han|i>es  will  he  most 
notiieahle,  however,  in  the  ton- 
sideration  ol  tredit  apjiraisal  and 
collet  tion  tontrol.  Iti  the  In  st  plate, 
the  installment  market  is  t  haiatter- 
istitallv  tiillerent  Irom  the  usual 
thars;e  atronnt  market.  In  a  titv 
like  .New  ^t)rk,  lor  instante.  the 
thari>e  attoiiiu  is  most  witlelv  nsetl 
Ijv  lamilies  with  incomes  ol  S.S.'iOd 
a  veai  or  more.  1  liev  iticline  to 
shop  even  lor  int  itientals  like  stock- 
ins’s.  hantikert  hiels  anti  small  wares 
at  their  thai»e  account  stores,  atitl 
these  expetulitm es  rim  into  larne 


etioni'h  ligures  tt)  make  it  tlesirahle 
to  holtl  the  hnsiness.  .\tui  that,  plus 
tonsitlcratit>n  lor  the  |>ride  normal- 
Iv  lounti  in  the  <;ronp,  tails  lor  .i 
tliplomatit  tredit  policy. 

riiose  who  <  iisiomarilv  make  use 
ol  the  installment  tlevice  lor  solt 
j*<»otls  purchase,  areohviouslv  in  the 
lower  iiuome  lirackeis.  Not  onlv 
tioes  the  ^roup  teal  i/e  that  it  is  a 
less  tertain  t  redit  i  isk— and  is  there- 
lore  cpiite  preparetl  lor  a  hrm  in- 
sistenie  upoti  payment  ol  money 
owetl— hut  a  store  has  less  at  stake 
in  itititiental  sales,  and  cati  ihere- 
lore  allonl  to  he  linn. 

II  intieasetl  s.iles  are  the  motive 
lor  the  atlojition  hv  a  departmetit 
Stott'  ol  inst.dlment  sales,  there  tan 
he  little  ai^ument  ahout  the  tieetl 
lor  lelaxitif*  its  nttlit  stantlartls.  lor 
it  will  lad  to  net  the  hnsiness  other 
wise.  I  he  teal  prolilem  is  how  to 
ket'])  toilet  tiotis  hi<;h  and  losses  low 
under  the  lelaxetl  tretlit  rules.  This 
tpiitklv  resedves  itsell  into  a  tpies- 
lion  ol  tondiinetl  opeiatiii”  losts 
anti  opeiatini*  t  lln  ient  v.  widt  h  will 
he  determinetl  hv  the  kind  ol  col- 
lettion  tontiol  and  letlndtpie. 

I  he  stole  with  onlv  one  outlet 
will  Imtl  lewer  |>rohlems  thati  that 
with  sevet;il-  I  he  latter  will  have 
to  tiet  itie  t  ariv.  lor  instance, 
whether  it  will  estahlish  unit  toti- 
trol  or  the  iiitliv  itiual  svsiem. 

(iuins  in  Cientral  (iontrol 

It  is  mv  ex|Krietite  that  ititli 
V  itiual  unit  toilet  lions  are  tlelmite- 
Iv  more  tostiv.  althou.<>h  at  lirsl 
inlante  they  mav  seem  just  the  op¬ 


posite.  l  ot  exam|)le,  the  ituliv  itiual 
svstetn  retptires  only  one  set  ol  led¬ 
ger  t  artls.  a,<>ainsi  a  set  for  each  out¬ 
let  anti  a  set  lor  the  toilet  tion  tlc- 
pariment  untler  the  unit  plan.  lUit 
the  lormer  makes  it  essential  to  keep 
original  retortls  in  lire|)rool  etpiip 
menl.  atitl  to  insure  all  accounts, 
both  ol  whit  h  atitl  materially  to  the 
costs.  It  is  often  ar!>iietl  that  theem- 
plovees  operatini;  the  inclivitlual 
svstem  tan  he  used  tlurint;  peak 
periotls  lor  ititery iewiiit*  or  sellini», 
thus  savini;  on  personnel  tost.  Ifiit 
untler  i  he  same  svstem.  il  one  or  two 
people  are  lortetl  to  stay  away  Irom 
hnsiness.  the  essential  collection 
work  mav  he  so  hadiv  interrupted 
as  to  hurt  the  hnsiness  appreciably. 
Another  l.ivtn  ite  c  laim  in  favor  of 
individual  collet  lions  is  that  local 
people  should  lie  better  acquainted 
with  local  tredit  stantlins»s  than  a 
ceiiiral  personnel  toultl  he,  and 
that  iherefore  losses  will  hetetiuced. 
Hill  instead,  this  tondition  mav  well 
result  in  a  less  business  like  toilet- 
tion  o|)eialion. 

I  o  develop  the  tom|)araliye  costs 
ol  the  two  systems,  lets  sketch  .is 
a  basis  a  ivpital  transaction; 

When  a  customer  has  matle  a 
purthase.  a  sales  slip  in  tluplicate 
or  triplicate  is  matle  c)ut  liy  the 
salesman,  and  tleliveretl  to  an  inier- 
viewei,  to  whom  the  tusiomei  is 
simultaneously  inirotluced.  1  he  in¬ 
terviewer  atltls  another  tlotiiment. 
the  tretlit  application,  lease  cir 
mol  is;affe.  and  the  t  ustonier  is  taken 
hv  the  inlerv  iewer  to  the  posiiiif*  or 


.  .  .  From  a  background  of  important  experience  in  the  install¬ 
ment  field  comes  this  friendly  advice  to  department  stores  .  .  . 
Stores  with  more  than  one  outlet  will  find  special  interest  in  the 
discussion  by  Mr.  Natchez  of  the  Central  Collection  System. 
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rasliicr’s  d('[)artnient.  Here,  from 
ilie  original  (lorimieiits,  the  sale  is 
put  through  the  regular  routine,  in¬ 
cluding  heading  up  duplicate  led¬ 
ger  cards,  prestamped  with  the  same 
numher.  and  posting  the  down  pay¬ 
ment.  which  aut*)mati<allv  certifies 
for  the  customer  a  printed  receipt, 
temporary  or  permanent,  as  the 
transaction  requires.  All  do(  uments 
are  held  at  this  point  pending  the 
credit  investigation,  and  when  that 
is  approved,  the  additional  posting 
and  delivers  routines  are  set  in  mo¬ 
tion.  and  the  accounting  machitierv 
starts  to  futidioti. 

Suhsequent  dehit  and  credit  post¬ 
ings  are  made  to  the  store  ledger 
card  as  each  customer  comes  to  the 
wiiufow,  and  each  paymetit  is  also 
machine-certified  to  the  customer. 
.Siniultaneouslv,  all  necessarv  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  transaction  is 
recorded  on  a  tamper-proof,  locked- 
in  audit  tape,— date,  account  ntim- 
her,  old  halatice,  debits,  crc'dits  and 
nc‘w  balance,  aticf  sotnetimes  the  at 
coitnt  name  penciled  in  bv  the  store 
cashier.  This  tape  is  rciiiovfd  fiom 
each  machine  several  times  a  dav 
and  setit  to  the  central  collet  tion  tle- 
partmetit.  where  exact  duplicate 
postings  are  entered  bv  machitie  on 
the  ledger  cards  held  there.  For  this 
job.  National  posting  et]uipinetit  is 
ustiallv  considered  the  fastest  and 
tnost  economical.  .Ml  ledger  cards 
are  usually  filed  numeritallv.  and 
alphabetized  cross-reference  cards 
maintaitu'd  in  both  store  utiits  and 
collection  division  to  facilitate  the 
rapid  identification  of  an  account  in 
case  a  pavment  is  offered  without 
the  pavment  book. 

Not  onlv  is  the  audit  tape  a  me¬ 
chanical  duplicate  of  the  items  on 
the  store  ledger  cards,  atul  therefore 
an  exact  guide  for  the  second  post¬ 
ing,  but  proofs  of  totals  and  sub¬ 
totals  are  cleared  from  the  several 
machines  periodically,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  active  ledger  totals 
shown  by  the  collection  department 
postings,  and  also  with  store  re¬ 
capitulations. 

Positive  mechanized  control  of 
receipts  is  a  definite  step  in  keeping 
costs  low.  The  centralization  of  col¬ 
lection  work  which  goes  with  the 
unit  svstem  permits  the  emplov- 
ment  of  more  marginal  help  than 
if  the  same  people  were  to  be  util¬ 
ized  in  selling  or  interviewing.  This 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  good  deal 


of  responsibility  rests  on  them.  And 
that  is  ecfmomy.  “.Stav-awavs”  are 
not  embarrassing  in  a  unit  opera¬ 
tion.  And  it  has  been  fairlv  well 
established  that  constant  familiarity 
with  all  accounts  can  be  a  sales  tool 
of  considerable  value,  for  the  col¬ 
lection  clericals  know  the  types  of 
merdiandise  alreadv  purchased  b\ 
the  good  credit  risks,  and  can  sug¬ 
gest.  as  thev  re\  iew  the  accounts, 
the  mailing  of  special  sales  pieces 
which  often  result  in  additiotial 
sales. 

But  cost  is  onh  half  the  storv.  Of 
equal  itnportance  is  the  loss  ratio. 
On  that  poitit.  the  siqierioritv  of 
the  central  or  dual  svstem  is  readily 
cletnonstralile.  For  ati  accurate,  up- 
to-the-mituite  knowledge  of  the 
status  of  each  account  is  the  first 
essential  for  c'fficietit  collectioti  pro- 
cc'clure.  And  there  are  extra  divi¬ 
dends  as  a  bv-product  of  tbe  unit 
plan,  as  we  have  seen,  which  are  not 
obtaittable  from  the  ituli\iclual 
svstem. 

Collection  Advantages 

Judged  on  efficienc  v.  the  dual  svs- 
letn.  with  its  positive  controls, 
should  show  a  far  better  collection 
record  than  the  individual  plan.  1 
have  known  of  loss  ratios  achieved 
as  much  as  .50%  below  the  average 
for  the  industry.  .And  the  direct 
saving  is  enhanced  bv  the  fact  that 
customers  who  are  kept  up  to  the 
mark  in  pavmetits  are  also  held  in 
position  to  buy  more,  whereas  if 
their  debts  are  burdensome,  their 
power  to  buv  is  grcatlv  itnpaircd. 

The  dual  svstem  provides  in  one 
sj)ot  the  concentration  of  dailv  sales 
figures,  and  the  information  neccs- 
sarv  for  the  analysis  of  sales  bv  de¬ 
partments.  bv  stores  and  for  the 
business  as  a  whole,  without  extra 
cost  or  effort,  purely  as  a  bv-product 
of  a  necessary  operation.  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  stock  records  are  easv  to 
obtain.  With  other  plans,  each  is  a 
separate  operation. 

1  repeat  that  all  these  advantages 
need  cost  tiothing.  Iti  the  case  men¬ 
tioned.  where  loss  ratios  were  re¬ 
duced  to  .50%,  of  the  industrv’s  aver¬ 
age,  the  collection  costs  were  also 
reduced  about  35%,  frotn  the  nor¬ 
mal  figure.  Mv  conclusion  is  that 
a  central  collection  system,  based 
on  machine  posting  and  control, 
can  be  cheaper  and  tnore  effective 
than  individual  collections. 


Frequency  and  method  of  follow 
up  are  problems  to  Ik*  considered 
once  the  basic  plan  has  been  deter¬ 
mined.  Some  lielieve  that  the  due 
dates  oti  payments  should  govern: 

I  atn  otie  of  those  who  sees  real  ad¬ 
vantages  in  examining  every  ac¬ 
count  eyerv  yveek.  Fhe  titne  re- 
c]uirecl  to  revieyv  each  account  week¬ 
ly  is  more  than  justified  bv  the  bet¬ 
tering  of  the  loss  ratio. 

Details  of  Operation 

.\s  for  method,  it  seetns  yvise  to 
place  directly  on  the  collection  staff 
the  responsibility  for  determining 
the  type  of  folloyv-up  to  be  iischI  in 
each  case,  and  the  severity  to  lie 
used.  Obviously,  there  must  be  gen¬ 
eral  policies  yvithin  yvhich  thev 
must  yvork.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
for  example,  that  it  is  good  busitiess 
to  take  back  “hard  goods”  and  non¬ 
perishables.  yvithiti  reason,  if  the 
customer  cannot  continue  pav- 
metits,  because  such  failure  usuallv 
represents  inability  rather  than  un¬ 
willingness  to  pav.  Similarly,  salary 
garnishees  should  be  used  most 
sparingly  ,  for  otie  honest  mistake  in 
judgment  mav  result  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  customer’s  coaming  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  selfishly  his  spending 
])owcr. 

How  fretjuentlv  should  install¬ 
ment  payments  be  required?  Week¬ 
ly  payments  clearly  are  more  costly, 
so  far  as  the  volume  of  posting  is 
concerned,  than  monthly  or  semi¬ 
monthly  payments.  Yet  here  again 
a  more  constructive  viewpoint  is 
likely  to  yield  greater  advantage. 
Installment  buyers  are  usuallv  paid 
yveekly.  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  more  closely  the  due  dates  cor¬ 
respond  yvith  payday,  the  higher 
will  be  the  regularity  of  receipts. 
Then,  tcx).  if  there  is  dissatisfaction, 
yveekly  appearances  at  the  store  give 
many  more  opportunities  for  recti¬ 
fying  it.  And  at  any  rate,  the  more 
frequent  the  store  visits,  the  more 
chances  to  make  additional  sales. 

•A  bad  account  is  no  asset  to  the 
installment  business.  If  credit  is  to 
be  extended  freely  ,  collections  must 
be  strict.  Unless  they  are,  loss  ratios 
will  mount,  purchasing  power  be 
reduced,  and  no  gain,  even  temp¬ 
orary,  yvill  ensue.  Installment  sell¬ 
ing  has  rules  of  its  own;  those  who 
seek  it  will  find  that  if  the  rules  are 
observed,  it  is  a  profitable  venture. 
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American  Fashion  Designers 
Show  Their  Work  in  New  York 

Chicago  Daily  Tribune’s  contest  collection  of 
48  costumes  brought  on  by  the  Silk  Guild 


AMKRiClAN  talent,  as 

leprescntetl  l)\  a  ,»roii|)  ot 
18  linalisls  in  ilic  tlhica^o 
l)ail\  1  iil)unc’s  Anu'iitan  Fasliinn 
(oiilfsl.  was  \iewtd  l»\  a  i>n)U|)  ot 
iciaik'is.  press,  (uiteis  ainl  manu- 
laiinreis  in  a  showini;  slaved  l)y 
the  Ititei  tiatiotial  Silk  (iuild  itt 
New  ^  01  k  on  Oetoltei  8ih. 

l  op  desii^neis  atnl  talented  un¬ 
knowns  shared  the  spotlight.  The 
18  garments  showti  itielnded 
dresses,  eoats  and  suits:  atid  hun- 
dreils  ot  lashion  sketches  etitered 
in  the  tontest  were  also  displayed. 

Despite  its  .Silk  (itiilil  spottsor- 
ship.  the  lashioti  show  represetited 
silks,  lasotis  and  wools  tpiite  itn- 
partially.  1  he  (inikl  explained: 

“1  he  show  has  been  brought 
here  in  its  entirety  to  give  our 
fashion  capital  an  oppoitutiity  to 
see  at  this  trticial  time  what  a  cross 
sectioti  of  the  coutitry  tati  tlo  in 
the  way  ot  fashion  desigti.  I’rob- 
abK  tiever  before  has  there  been 
so  much  (omjtetitive  talent  with 
such  dillerent  backgrouttds  and 
from  such  divergent  sections  of  the 
countrs  iHought  together  lor  a 
style  showing. 

“Xo  attetnpt  is  being  made  bv 
the  silk  itidustry  to  totninerciali/.e 
or  (otnment  oti  this  showing.  It  is 
merely  presented  to  fashioti  au¬ 
thorities  and  critics  to  show  ‘it  can 
happeti  here!'  ” 

Among  the  daytime  tostumes 
showti  the  color  tendency  seetned 
to  be  towaril  gold,  copper  and 
mustard  toties.  (ireen  was  on  the 
yellow  sitle.  The  cokii  storv  told 
by  the  show  mav  desert e  consitlera- 
tion:  Of  the  lb  daytime  coats  atid 
dresses  represetited,  only  two  em¬ 
ployed  black— one  a  Persian  trim¬ 
med  coat  with  a  Persian  mulf  band¬ 
ed  in  russet;  the  other  a  suit  of 
black  skirt  and  mustard  colored 
jacket.  In  ten  cocktail-to-dinner 
costtmies,  black  appeared  three 
times,  once  in  combination  with 
flesh  pink,  once  with  a  jacket  of 


black  and  white  secpiins  in  a  zebra 
pattern,  and  once  nnreliesed  save 
lor  red  gloves  atid  sandals.  Black 
.ippeared  six  times  in  the  collec- 
tioti  of  22  e\ening  gowns. 

Silhouettes  ran  the  whole  gamut 
ot  design  ingenuits.  In  the  day¬ 
time  grouj)  appeared  Russian 
ellects,  cliagotial  c  uts,  slim  short 
skirts  and  luted  jackets,  apron 
Irotits,  shirred  panels.  A  lottg  cape 
and  hat  of  otter  were  shown  with 
.1  plaid  dress  iti  dark  olive  green, 
rust  and  beige. 

A  dramatic  cadet  cape  .ippeared 
on  a  cocktail  costume  ol  cadet  blue 
and  maroon.  Iti  the  c  vetiing  gioup 
a  long  evenittg  coat  of  |)ink  was 
worn  over  a  gown  ol  c  vpress  green. 

Miss  Klhel  llerrell.  Associate 
Director  ol  the  (■nikl.  said: 

"  rite  (Ihicago  rribnne's  idea  of 
an  .\nieritan  Designer  contest 
would  have  been  a  good  idea  at 
ativ  time,  (ioniing  as  it  does,  at  a 
time  when  all  eves  are  locused  on 
our  Americati  designers  it  has  an 
eveti  greater  ititerest  for  all  ol  us 
iti  the  fashion  field,  and  iti  the 
textile  and  other  lielcls  so  c  loselv 
allied  with  fashion.  ” 

•More  than  12,000  desigtts  were 
snbtnitted  iti  the  contest.  I  vvetitv- 
hve  wintiers  had  been  selected  from 
the  group  of  18  finalists  a  week 
before  the  New  York  showing  In 
a  committee  consisting  of  l.atly 
.Meiidl,  Mrs.  Howard  Lyttn  and 
.Miss  (iail  Patrick,  l  lie  Silk  (iuild's 
gttests.  however,  were  itivited  to 
register  their  own  first,  second  and 
third  selections  on  ballots  which 
were  provided;  not,  however,  .Miss 
Herrell  pointed  out,  “to  challenge, 
even  bv  itnplication,  the  decisions 
of  the  judges.  .  .  .  This  competition 
is  for  honor  otilv.  It’s  not  to  prove 
anything,  nor  to  disprove  anv- 
thing.  .  .  .  But  fill  out  vour  blanks 
and  leave  them  on  your  tables  and 
we  will  all  at  least  have  maintained 
the  inalienable  right  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  to  express  his  own  opinion". 


From  top  to  bottom:  Green  silk  jersey 
with  horizontally  shirred  bodice  and 
shirred  front  fullness  in  the  skirt.  A 
black  crepe  sheath  over  taffeta,  with 
bodice  and  huge  bow  of  rose  taffeta. 
Finally,  a  patriotic  affair  of  white 
taffeta  skirt,  bodice  of  red  and  blue 
jersey  with  gold  star  trim  and  cape 
of  blue  faille  lined  in  red. 
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Problems  Solved  Wholesale 


It  is  quite  possible  that  you  have  some  fixed  and 
pet  ideas  on  the  subject  of  this  article  .  .  .  Don’t 
fail  to  note,  however,  the  enthusiasm  that  speaks  in 
every  line,  for  that  in  itself  is  highly  significant. 


WHEN  \<»u  walk  im»)  vimi 
More  inoinini^s  and  meci 
vour  i  inplovtTs,  do  vou  i  vn 
Slop  to  realize  that  behind  all 
(hose  hrii'lit  laces  ihere  inav  be 
valuable  ibont'hts  b)r  vonr  busi¬ 
ness?  Do  von  ever  >ioj)  to  think 
that  there  innst  be  thousands  ot 
ideas  Ivintr  dormant  in  their  heatis. 
ideas  on  how  to  improve  i  iistomer 
serxice.  sim|)lifv  store  svstetns.  im¬ 
prove  store  appearaiue.  imjM'oxe 
methods  ol  merchamlisinif,  selling, 
advertising?  Some  of  vonr  emplov- 
ees  at  this  \er\  inometu  are  wish¬ 
ing  thev  had  someotie  responsible 
to  discuss  their  pet  theories  with. 
Others  prohahiv  see  room  for  im¬ 
provement  as  thev  go  about  their 
work,  but  don't  give  their  thoughts 
a  chance  because  thev  actuallv 
never  tonsitler  anvone  of  impor 
tance  listening  to  them.  Still 
others  who  have  been  working  with 
von  for  vears  atnl  have  not  both¬ 
ered  to  think  constriK tivelv,  can  be 
stimulated  to  do  so.  Everv  dav  that 
von  let  slip  bv  withotit  providing 
proper  stimulation  is  a  dav  lost! 

Case  History 

[ust  read  the  following  little 
storv  and  the  thought  will  he 
driven  home  deeper.  .  .  .  Do  you 
have  trouble  filling  special  orders 
on  time?  Do  vonr  clerks  tell  Mrs. 
Customer  that  her  dress  will  be 
sent  “in  about  ten  days”,  hope  it 
will  be  and  forget  about  it?  Does 
Mrs.  Customer  write  to  vour  .\d- 
ju.stment  Department  in  two  weeks 
and  complain  about  tiot  hax  ing  re¬ 
ceived  her  dress?  If  all  of  that 
sounds  familiar  to  v»)u.  vou  will 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  follow¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  story  of  how  Saks- 
Fifth  .\venue  solved  its  special 
order  problem. 

Proper  control  provided  the 


Bv  Norm.w  -Moork.  Sdks-l'iUh  Avenue 

solution.  Eat  h  depai  intent  ttow 
has  a  spec  ial  order  t  let  k  who  le- 
n  i\es  a  (o|)\  ol  exeiy  s|)e(ial  oilier 
|)laced.  (iletks  noxv  must  piomise 
merchatidise  tor  a  speiilic  date  be¬ 
cause  it  is  much  mote  businesslike 
thati  the  prex  ions  "about  tett 
daxs.  "  rite  spei  ial  oiilei  i  let  k 
keeps  an  alphabet iial  atid  "due 
date"  Ide.  Ixvo  daxs  belore  the 
order  is  due.  she  calls  her  soutce  to 
determine  xvhether  the  merchan¬ 
dise  xvill  be  deliveied  on  time  or 
not.  It  it  is  delaxcd.  she  is  in- 
lortned  ol  the  advatned  delixeix 
date  and  setuls  a  form  caul  to  the 
(  nstomer  adx  ising  her  ol  the  delay. 
a|>ologi/ing  for  it.  atid  iidorming 
her  as  to  the  nexv  promised  date, 
rite  customer  noxv  has  no  lanse  to 
complain  about  ttot  receixing  her 
order  on  titne  bei  anse  she  has  beeti 
itiformed  of  the  neiessarx  delav. 
Special  Order  Delav  complaitits 
xvere  rednied  aj)pro\imatelx  1*2% 
xvithin  the  first  six  month  period 
that  the  svstem  has  been  in  opeta- 
tion  this  vear.  as  compared  to  the 
corresponding  |)eriod  last  xear. 

1  he  svstem  is  undei  the  snper- 
X  ision  of  a  competetit  matiager. 
His  task  is  that  of  lolloxving  np  on 
all  the  Special  Ordet  Clerks  so  that 
thev  don't  fall  doxvn  on  the  job. 
To  etiablc  him  to  lolloxx  np.  he  re- 
ipiires  all  depai  tmetits  to  setid  hitn 
a  copx  ol  eaih  special  order  |)laieil 
xvhich  he  files  bv  “dite  dates."  He 
then  calls  his  clerks  at  the  projjer 
times  to  make  sure  that  thev  don't 
forget  to  call  their  matnifaetttrers. 
rite  fait  that  he  reports  directlv  to 
the  Cietieral  .Matiager  gives  his 
position  the  neiessarx  authoritv. 

Noxv  this  idea  mav  or  mav  not 
sound  important  to  xon;  it  depends 
on  the  seriousness  of  vour  oxvn 
“sjjecial  order  probletn”.  It  was  a 
serious  problem  that  confronted  us. 


.  .  .  riie  idea  about  a  centialized 
control  departmetit  that  provided 
the  solution  was  suggested  bv  one 
of  our  salescleiks.  It  xvas  suggested 
bv  one  of  otir  salesilerks  because 
onr  matiagemetit  proviileil  the 
proper  machinerv  to  receixe  and 
consider  her  thoughts.  You  haxe 
plentx  ol  probletns  iti  vour  store,  a 
good  inanx  that  you  don  t  exiti 
kttoxv  about.  I'here  isn’t  a  more 
i|tialifted  group  of  people  to  help 
xon  solve  them  thati  xonr  emplov- 
ees.  xvho  are  in  closest  contact  xvith 
them.  So  xvhy  tint  provide  the 
proper  meatis  for  thetn  to  help  vou? 

In  .Small  Stores 

First,  here's  how  small  stores  lati 
start  thitigs  oil.  (iall  a  tneetitig  of 
xour  txvetttv-hve  or  so  etnj)l(»xees. 
Serxe  reli  eshmeiits  to  detnotistratc 
vour  spirit.  Explain  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  to  thetn:  you  ktioxv 
thev  must  haxe  ideas;  you’d  like  to 
haxe  them;  von  xvill  rexvard  them 
for  their  time  and  ettergy  iti  xvrit- 
ing  them  tioxvti  attd  sitbmitting 
them  to  von.  .\xvard  .S2.  .S3,  or 
Sid.  as  vou  see  |)roper.  Of  prime 
importance,  stress  the  point  that 
xon  xvant  all  their  ideas,  no  matter 
hoxx  sillv  thev  may  sound,  as  long 
as  thev  pertain  to  btisiness.  One 
thought  leads  to  atiother,  and  a 
seemitiglx  inconseipiential  sugges¬ 
tion  max  start  a  train  of  thought 
that  xvill  lead  to  somethitig  stii- 
petulous. 

Have  the  suggestions  submitted 
to  xourself.  atid  make  it  easy  for 
xonr  emploxees  to  come  to  von  per- 
sonallv.  I  here  tnay  be  an  emplovee 
xvho  will  tiot  xvatit  yon  to  ktioxv  he 
submitted  a  particular  suggestion. 
Perhaps  he  thitiks  the  ties  vou  xvear 
;ue  harmitig  the  business.  Proxide 
;ni  easilx  accessible  “suggestion 
(Continued  on  pafre  (*2) 
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Toledo  Sees  Something  New 


Lasalle  6C  Koch  Celebrate  Diamond  Jubilee 


al)(»ut  it  were  told  on  a  side  valance 
in  each  witidow,  atul  its  imidncts 
were  prominently  displayed  iti  the 
foreffroitnd.  One  display,  that  of 
the  Nati(»nal  Supply  Coin{)any,  lea- 
t  tired  a  pinnj)  weij^hing  2,000  lbs. 

In  choositig  a  theme  for  its  l)ia- 
motid  [nbilee,  Lasalle  K:  Koch’s 
pointedly  tlisregarded  its  own  his¬ 
tory.  Richard  Lennihan.  president 
of  the  store,  said: 

"We  felt  that  today,  more  than 
ever  before,  the  eyes  ol  the  entire 
nation  are  ttirned  towards  indus¬ 
try  and  the  part  it  will  jtlav  in  na¬ 
tional  tlelense.  I'lie  Intnre  of  this 
natioti  is  vital  to  everyone.  With 
that  thought  in  minti.  we  lelt  that 
it  is  far  more  important  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  men  anil  machines 
of  industry  today  than  to  revert  to 
the  old  standby,  used  in  so  many 
anniversary  promotions,  of  burrow¬ 
ing  into  the  jtast  to  present  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  store.  .  .  .  Ours  is  a 
driving,  dynamic  lity  that  is  going 
to  plav  a  very  im|)ortant  role  in  the 
national  defense  picture.” 

I'he  store's  Diamond  jtibilee 
Sale  was  staged  a  week  alter  ifie 
display  windows  were  opened.  La- 
salle  K:  Koch  reports;  "  The  open- 


DEDlCl.VriNC;  nineteen  dis¬ 
play  windows  to  “  Toledo  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  men  and  ma¬ 
chines  that  make  it.”  Lasalle  8: 
Koch  began  celebration  of  its  Dia¬ 
mond  {ubilee  recetitly.  So  striking 
was  the  promotioti  that  within  four 
days  after  the  windows  were  for¬ 
mally  dedicated,  by  Toledo’s  .Mayor 
Carev,  20,000  reeptests  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  store  for  the  souvenir 
iKxiklet,  “We’re  Strong  for  Toledo.” 
The  booklet  was  published  bv  tfie 
Toledo  (>ha|)ter  of  the  .National 
Industrial  .-\dvertisers’  .Association 
and  distributed  in  Lasalle  8c  Koch’s 
hv  all  salespeople. 

Boasting  of  Toledo’s  position  in 
industry  the  nineteen  ifisplay  win¬ 
dows  graphically  told  the  story  ol 
Toledo  products  atul  pointed  to 
some  of  Toledo’s  achievements, 
such  as  its  position  as  the  glass  cen¬ 
ter  ol  the  world,  the  third  largest 
railroad  center  iti  the  L'nited  States 
and  the  largest  coal  loaditig  port  in 
the  world. 

Backgroutid  of  every  display  was 
a  large  blowup  of  a  jihotograph 
taken  in  the  factory  which  the  win¬ 
dow  dramati/ed.  .A  brief  history  of 
the  factory  and  pertinent  facts 


lASALlE  ft  KOCH'S  ’^DIAMOND  JUBHIE 


mg  ol  tne  w  niilows  had  a  very  jiosi- 
ti\e  elfect  on  our  public  relations, 
and  the  newspapers  gave  us  four- 
(ohnnn  sjireads  with  pictures  at 
the  time.” 
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Things  You  Should  Know  About 
the  Wool  Labeling  Law 

Here  are  significant  facts  about  the  Wool  Labeling  Law  as  its  provi¬ 
sions  affect  retail  stores  ...  Nine  months  before  it  goes  into  effect, 
but  now  is  the  time  to  arrange  labeling  programs  with  manufacturers. 


The  following  arc  some  of 
the  (|iiestions  and  answers 
from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  on  the  retently  enacted 
Wool  Labeling  law: 

Q.  When  does  the  law  become 
effective? 

A.  July  1  kh,  1941— nine  months 
after  signature. 

Q.  What  goods  are  ajfected  by  the 
law? 

A.  All  products  which  mose  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  and  which 
contain  wool— with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  carjrets,  rugs,  mats  and 
upholstery  fabrics. 

Q.  What  does  the  law  require? 

\.  It  requires  all  pnKlucts  con¬ 
taining  wool  shall  be  labeled  to 
indicate  the  percentage  of  the 
total  fibre  weight  which  is 
wt)ol,  excluding  ornamentation 
which  does  not  exceed  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  fibre  weight. 
If  the  article  contains  any  fibre 
other  than  new  wool  it  must  Ije 
labeled  to  show  the  percentage 
by  weight  of  “wool”  (i.  e.  new 
w’ool) ,  “reprocessed  wool”  and 
or  “reused  wool.” 

It  likewise  requires  the  naming 
of  each  fibre  other  than  w(K)1 
if  the  percentage  by  weight  is  5 
percent  or  more  and  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  all  other  fibres. 

It  also  requires  a  statement  of 
the  percentage  of  the  total  of 
the  weight  of  the  w<k)1  product 
of  any  non-fibrous  loading,  fill¬ 
ing  or  adulterating  matter. 

The  lalx'l  must  also  carrv  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  of 
the  w(X)l  product  and/or  the 
name  of  one  or  more  persons 
engaged  in  its  sale  or  distribu¬ 
tion  in  commerce.  This  means 


the  name  of  the  manufacturer, 
or  if  the  manufacturer’s  name 
is  removed  then  the  name  of 
the  retailer  or  wholesaler  who 
thereby  is  responsible  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  label. 

Q.  How  are  the  different  types  of 
wool  defined? 


The  Retailer’s 

Responsibility 

If  the  retailer  makes  sales 
of  w(K)l  products  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  he  is  liable 
to  all  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  Ibiless  the  sale  of  a  w(K)1 
product  is  made  across  state  . 
lines  it  does  not  come  under  ; 
the  act.  However,  if  the 
Commission  wishes  to  bring 
anv  particular  store  under 
the  act  it  will  have  little  or 
no  problem.  For  example, 
when  the  ravon  regulations 
were  issued  bv  the  Comm  is-  i 
sion  manv  metrojxditan 
stores  received  orders  bv 
mail  from  outside  the  state 
for  as  little  as  half  a  vard  of  j 
goods  which  might  have 
been  suspected  of  contain¬ 
ing  ravon.  Mail  orders  from 
across  the  state  lines  in  most 
stores  would  be  automatical¬ 
ly  filled.  Therefore  it  is  wise 
to  assume  that  vou  are.  for 
the  pur(X)ses  of  this  latv. 
tinder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissitm  and  to  prepare 
activelv  and  intelligentlv  to 
complv  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  act. 


A.  “I loo/”  means  the  fibre  from 
the  fleece  of  the  sheep  or  lamb 
or  hair  of  the  .\ngora  or  Cash- 
mere  goat  (and  may  include 
the  so-called  sjjecialty  fibres 
from  the  hair  of  the  camel, 
alpaca,  llama  and  vicuna)  which 
has  never  been  redaimed  from 
any  felted  or  woven  product. 
“Reprocessed  wool”  means  wool 
which  having  been  woven  or 
felted  into  a  w(k)1  pnKluct  but 
nex'er  hai’ing  been  used  by  the 
ultimate  consumer  bas  sub¬ 
sequently  been  reduced  to  a 
fibrous  state. 

“Reused  wool”  means  wool  or 
repnxessed  wool  which  has 
been  woven  or  felted  or  knitted 
into  a  wool  product  and  after 
hax'ing  been  used  by  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  has  t)een  sub- 
sequentlv  made  into  a  fibrous 
state. 

Q.  Who  is  responsible  for  the 
labeling? 

The  manufacturer  is  ret|uired 
to  affix  the  stamp,  tag  or  label 
or  other  meatis  of  retpiired 
identification  which  shall  re¬ 
main  affixed  to  such  w<m)1  prml- 
uct  whether  it  remains  in  its 
original  state  or  is  made  into 
garments  or  other  articles.  How¬ 
ever.  it  is  permitted  to  remove 
the  manufacturer's  name,  pro¬ 
vided  the  name  of  the  person 
who  makes  the  substitution  is 
placed  on  the  goods. 

Q.  Is  there  a  penalty  for  failure  to 
attach  label  or  for  remox'ing  or 
muliilating  such  a  label? 

.\.  Willful  violations  of  the  law 
are  punishable  b\  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5.0(K)  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  a  year,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  courts. 

(Continued  on  page  til) 
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New  store  front,  showin9  extra  depth  windows  and  concealed  awning  arrange¬ 
ment.  At  top  right,  a  window  closeup  showing  new  type  of  lighting. 


POLISHED  rose-gray  granite 
and  gold  bronze  lend  drama¬ 
tic  interest  to  the  new  front  of 
the  I)e  Pinna  building  at  32nd 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Herculite  glass  drntrs  mark  the  two 
new  Fifth  A\enue  entrances.  Eight 
new  displas  windows  have  been 
built  at  increased  depth,  for  which 
a  new  tvpe  of  scientific  lighting  has 
been  created.  Cieneral  lighting 
effects  are  augmented  bv  special 
spot-lighting.  New  awnings  are  of 
the  concealed  tvpe.  The  entire 
project  was  supersised  b\  Ray¬ 
mond  Loewv,  industrial  designer. 

1  he  main  fhxir  of  the  store  has 
also  been  rearranged.  I'he  women’s 
accessory  department  has  been  en- 
largeil  and  a  perfume  and  cosmetic 
department  added. 


In  addition,  the  main  Ihxjr  de¬ 
sign  includes  a  new  department 
created  to  serve  university  under¬ 
graduates  and  the  young  business 
executive  and  professional  man  de¬ 
siring  moderatelv  priced  clothes 
which  bear  a  label  long  assiKiated 
with  stvle  leadership  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 

.\  department  of  Fashion  Cloun- 
sel  has  also  Ix-en  established  on  the 
second  Hoor  to  aid  the  busy  club 
and  career  woman  in  the  C(K)rdina- 
tion  of  her  wardrobe.  Weekly,  in¬ 
formal  fashion  shows  will  be  held 
in  this  department  on  Wednesdavs 
from  three  to  four,  beginning  early 
in  October  and  continuing  through 
the  fall  and  winter  season. 

Established  in  1885  as  “an  Eng¬ 
lish  shop  for  voung  people’’  De 


Pinna  later  added  fashion  mer¬ 
chandise  for  men  and  women  and 
l)ecame  known  as  a  complete  spec¬ 
ialty  store.  Today,  sales  in  women’s 
merchandise  make  up  a  large  pter- 
centage  of  the  store’s  total  volume. 

The  original  store  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  fashionable  residential 
neighlxtrhcxl  of  Fifth  .Xvenue  near 
3»nh  Street.  In  1915,  the  establish¬ 
ment  was  mo\ed  to  Fifth  .\venue 
and  50th  Street,  now  part  of  the 
R(xkefeller  development.  Its  pre¬ 
sent  nine  storv  building  at  Fifth 
.Xvenue  and  52nd  Street  was  erect¬ 
ed  in  1928.  Branches  are  also 
established  in  Miami  Beach,  Flori¬ 
da.  Magnolia,  Massachusetts,  and 
opptjsite  the  X'ale  Campus  in  New 
Haven. 
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Conservative  DePinna’s 
Puts  on  New  Front; 
Adds  Fashion  Services 


A  Store’s  Short  Story  of  3-Score  Years 


One  of  a  series  of  14 
ads  with  the  theme, 
"America  Is  Awake, 
America  Is  at  Work". 


Thousands  rcccutiv  joint-d 

Miller  it  Paine  in  celebrating 
the  tiOih  anniversary  t)l  the 
store’s  iotinding  by  ).  E.  Miller  in 
Lincoln,  Nebraska.  A  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  evetit  was  a  series  of 
14  newspaper  ads.  tspical  of  which 
is  the  full-page  announceinent  re¬ 
produced  in  adjacent  columns.  Ehe 
central  theme  of  the  narrative  was 
that  “.America  Is  .\wake.  .America 
Is  At  Work”,  coupled  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  store's  continued  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  pace  with  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large  by  offering  merchati- 
dise  that  reflects  advances  made  in 
the  fields  of  science,  mamdacture. 
and  merchandising. 


f  ile  elaborate  illustration  com¬ 
mon  to  tbe  entire  series  of  ads  told 
the  store's  story  graphically.  Each 
ad  was  interestingly  informative 
even  though  the  text  accompany¬ 
ing  the  bold  and  space-consuming 
illtistrations  was  in  most  instances 
restricted  to  a  mere  100  words  or 
so.  Ehe  hmguage  employed  was 
informal,  even  gav  at  times,  so  that 
the  series  constituted  a  tabloid 
store  hisiorv  that  undoubtediv 
held  the  interest  of  everv  sort  of 
reader,  from  businessmen  and 
housewives  to  school-children  and 
economists.  Yes.  a  mcKlestlv  related 
atitobiography  that  did  not  con- 
llict  with  one  of  its  (aptions: 


"Cirowing,  Not  Crowing." 

Here  are  a  few  random  phrases 
that  tnay  serve  to  suggest  not  so 
much  the  skillful  manner  in  which 
the  material  was  handled  as  the  in¬ 
teresting  nature  of  the  data  the  au¬ 
thors  had  at  their  command: 
"We’re  just  the  same  Iriendlv  store 
that  trailed  llannels  for  eggs  in  the 
Sd's.  .  .  .  .About  this  time  a  \ear 
ago  our  electric  stairways  went  in¬ 
to  action.  .  .  .  It’s  over  lour  years 
since  we  began  manulacturing 
weather.  .  .  .  Our  European  buying 
ofhces.  two  weeks  vacation  with 
pay,  closed  every  night  in  the  week 
and  a  halt-day  .Saturday.  .  .  .  Fur 
storage  \aults.  .  .  .  Our  candy  fac¬ 
tory  makes  .j.a.IMM)  pounds  a  vear. 
.  .  .  200.000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  tea  rixmis.  auditorium,  anti¬ 
que  shop.  .  .  .Our  continuous  ad¬ 
herence  to  those  policies  so  success- 
ftilly  advocated  for  more  thati  .'tO 
\ears  by  |.  E.  Miller  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  .  .  .  Modernizing,  air-con¬ 
ditioning.  enlarging.  .  .  .  Our  store 
newspaper,  mutual  aid  and  hos¬ 
pitalization.  .  .  .In  1939,  737850 
bags.  53.000  gift  boxes.  59,000  fold¬ 
ers.”  .  .  . 
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1940’s  National  Retail  Demonstration  Hits 
a  New  High  in  Community  Participation 


By  JobH'H  t.  Hanlon,  Mana^fr,  Salt's  Prttnittlion  Division 


I  I  AIAVAVS  TAKES  a  little  time  tor  a 
good  idea  to  catch  on.  It  is  rare  tliat  a 
popular  feature  jumps  into  prominence 
at  the  bark  of  the  gun. 

National  Retail  Demonstration  has  just 
finished  its  third  try.  Beginning  in  1938  as 
an  idea,  it  has  expanded  and  gi'own  each 
succeeding  year.  In  1939  we  saw  over  183 
cities  participating,  which  was  a  fairly  g(K)d 
start.  But  in  1940  National  Retail  Demon¬ 
stration  began  to  find  its  pace,  and  stuck  to 
it  manfully,  so  that  now  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  \Veek  we  are 
able  to  rejxirt  that 
well  over  350  cities 
have  participated  in 
the  drive  to  bring 
the  retailer  closer  to 
the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  his  com- 
munitv. 

But  mere  numbers 
of  cities,  mere  statis¬ 
tics  do  not  begin  to 
give  you  an  adequate 
idea  of  how  popular 
National  Retail 
Demonstration  was 
this  vear.  There  is 
so  much  that  goes  on 
beneath  the  surface 
—so  manv  hidden 
achievements,  that 
mere  figures  cannot 
reveal. 

If  you  could  see 
the  things  that  we 


have  seen,  and  hear  the  things  that  we  have 
heard— if  you  could  have  participated  in  a  few 
of  these  community-wide  events  as  we  have, 
and  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mer¬ 
chants-  you  would  then  know  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  the  whole  story  cannot  be  told 
in  mere  statistics. 

If  you  could  have  attended  the  banquets 
we  attended,  where  hundreds  of  retail  mer¬ 
chants.  time  and  again.  st(M)d  on  their  feet 
cheering  in  their  enthusiasm,  vou  would 
begin  to  understand  the  power  for  good  that 
National  Retail 
Demonstration  can 
be  when  properlv  ap¬ 
plied  in  communitv 
effort. 

.\cross  the  countrv 
there  ha\  e  been  fash¬ 
ion  shows  and  barbe¬ 
cues.  ban(]uets  and 
parades,  open  house 
nights  and  gala  cele¬ 
brations.  merchants 
wing  with  mer¬ 
chants.  and  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce 
with  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  their 
good  natured  efforts 
to  make  the  Week  a 
local  success  in  their 
own  cities  and 
towns. 

We  tell  vou  a  part 
of  the  storv  in  these 
pages. 


The  Official  1940  Poster 
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Community  Drives  for  Retail  Demonstration 
Result  in  High  Spot  Retail 
Merchant  Banquets 


Any  P1.AN  tiuit  will  bring 
the  merchants  of  a  com¬ 
munity  together  for  the 
common  purpose  of  making  them 
better  merchants  is  a  good  plan. 


Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
President,  The  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn  and  Chair¬ 
man,  National  Retail 
Demonstration,  says:  "I 
am  highly  gratified  with 
the  nation  wide  support 
given  National  Retail 
Demonstration  this  year. 
It  is  further  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  American 
retailers  realize  that  they 
must  unite  in  community 
action  to  keep  the  public 
informed  about  their 
functions." 


National  Retail  Demonstration 
is  just  that.  It  brings  all  mer¬ 
chants  together  for  joint  com¬ 
munity  action.  It  serves  notice 
on  the  people  of  the  community 
that  all  merchants  are  united  in 
their  desire  to  render  better  .ser¬ 
vice.  It  helps  educate  the  public 
as  to  the  true  functions  of  retail¬ 
ing,  and  portravs  to  them,  graphi¬ 
cally,  the  part  the  retailer  plays 
in  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  communitv. 


Numberless  cities  throughout 
the  country  held  luncheons,  din¬ 
ners,  fairs,  and  barbecues  to  point 
up  and  high  spot  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  National  Retail 
Demonstration. 


We  reproduce  but  two,  not 
having  space  for  all;  but  we 
humbly  doff  our  hats  to  all  of 
those  who  did  such  a  grand  com¬ 
munity  job  during  this  nation¬ 
wide  week  for  retailing. 


les  Retail  Demonstration  meet! 


at  Biltmore  Hotel. 


It  has  helped  to  make  the 
lethargic  American  public  more 
awake  to  the  importance  and 
grand  and  glorious  status  of  the 
retailer  in  their  communities. 


The  country-wide  slogan  was— 
“The  Retailer— Purchasing  Agent 
for  the  Public.”  And  in  many 
cities  the  supplementary  slogan 
was  given  voice— “The  retailers— 
united  in  behalf  of  defense  for 
peace.” 


Members  of  Rosenberg,  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  open  Demonstration. 
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Retail  Merchants  Spend  Millions  Promoting 
Community  Good  Will  during  National 
Retail  Demonstration 


.  .  .  and  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  coop¬ 
eration  given  Merchants’  Associations  by  the 
local  press,  many  of  whom  published  page 
advertisements  over  their  own  signatures. 


I  T  is  not  possible  to  reproduce 
all  of  the  advertising  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  more  than  350 
cities  of  the  country  during  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Demonstration.  Nor 
can  we  begin  to  single  out  the 
most  outstanding  ones  because 
they  were  legion. 

We  pid)lish  only  a  lew  that  you 
may  get  some  idea  of  the  effort  of 
local  merchants,  local  chambers 
and  local  newspapers  to  support 
and  cooperate  in  this  event. 

The  advertising  men  and 
women  in  our  stores  put  new  life 
into  their  creations  for  National 
Retail  Demonstration  and 
brought  forth  publicity  gems  that 
we  are  never  tired  of  reading. 
Our  hats  off  to  them. 

W^e  regret  that  we  cannot  re¬ 
produce  some  of  the  outstanding 
radio  promotions.  There  were 
many  and  not  a  few  of  a  very 
original  character.  To  those 
radio  stations  who  cooperated  we 
extend  our  appreciation  of  their 
far-sightedness  in  recognizing  the 
job  that  retailing  is  trying  to  do. 

.\nd  at  the  same  time  we  want 
to  say  that  the  display  men  of  the 
country  produced  a  series  of  win¬ 
dows  that  were  both  original  and 
provocative. 


■'Si] 
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Chambers  of  Commerce  Everywhere  Vied  with 
Each  Other  in  Outstanding  Participation 
in  Retail  Demonstration 


WE  are  busily  engaged  at 
this  writing  in  unwrap¬ 
ping  countless  packages 
containing  the  assembled  plans 
and  scrap  books  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Retail  Merchants 
organizations  throughout  the 
country. 

These  carefully  documented 
presentations  from  coast  to  coast 
are  sent  in  to  us  for  participation 
in  the  National  Prize  Contest  for 
outstanding  community  effort. 

They  contain  clippings,  re¬ 
ports,  window  displays,  bulletins, 
photographs,  and  data  concern¬ 
ing  each  community’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  National  Retail  Demon¬ 
stration  W’eek. 

Many  of  them  are  beautifully 
done— all  show  skill  and  intelli¬ 
gence  and  deep  thinking.  All  are 
evidence  of  the  careful  planning 
and  hard  labor  that  Retail  Sec¬ 
retaries  and  Merchants  commit¬ 
tees  iiave  put  into  the  work  of  or¬ 
ganizing  and  executing  National 
Retail  Demonstration. 

Tite  continued  effort  of  these 
men  and  women,  these  cities, 
these  merchants,  these  news¬ 
papers  would  total  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  space,  time  and  effort 
if  it  were  possible  to  put  a  meas¬ 
uring  rule  upon  them  and  calcu¬ 
late  tlieir  value  in  dollars. 

We  reproduce  a  few  to  show 
you  what  most  of  them  are  like. 
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Retail  Merchants  Associations,  Local  Civic 
and  Trade  Groups  Put  New  Force  behind 
National  Retail  Demonstration 


WE  Aveie  (juite  aina/ed,  as 
we  went  through  tlie  ex¬ 
hibits,  to  see  the  excep¬ 
tionally  high  calibre  of  the  win¬ 
dow  displays  made  throughout 
the  country  by  even  the  smaller 
retail  stores. 


They  displayed  a  fine  skill,  an 
understanding  of  the  purjwse  of 
National  Retail  Demonstration, 
and  a  creative  originality  that  is 
amazing. 


No  photograph  can  do  them 
justice,  so  rather  than  attempt  to 
show  any  of  them  in  a  |)oor  light, 
we  have  refrained  from  reproduc¬ 
ing  them  here. 


'I'he  work  of  Retail  Commit¬ 
tees  in  the  different  cities  across 
the  land  must  have  been  enor¬ 
mous  to  have  produced  the  re¬ 
sults  which  their  presentation 
evidence. 


N^rionji 
_  BefJil 
‘^'•"onwujion 

5Wiia 


It  is  gratifying  to  see  retail  men 
and  women  sit  down  together, 
pool  their  thinking,  and  put  their 
shoulders  to  this  task  of  making 
National  Retail  Demonstration 
so  successful. 


LnjuNr 


It  all  means  that  American 
Retailing  is  entering  a  period  of 
greater  joint  cooperation— and  a 
consequent  recognition  of  their 
true  functions  by  the  American 
people. 
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The  Press  of  the  Natioi 
the  Efforts  of  all  Loca 
Celebration  of 


^on»e  Clo 

to  Vrtlue  of 
v»n 


AS  tliousands  of  press  cli|)- 
pings  jjouv  into  our  office 
telling  of  the  happenings 
a(  toss  the  country  during  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Demonstration,  tve  are 
mindful  of  the  part  played  by  the 
free  press  of  the  country  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  Week  a  success. 


f B  HarmJ  Pr. 
FOf  Kri.ulm); 


We  aie  conscious  of  the  money 
spent  hv  these  papers,  in  many 
instaiues.  for  paid  advertise¬ 
ments  extolling  the  retailer  and 
his  pait  in  National  Retail 
Demonstration. 


•tTAIUdg' 


We  feel  a  deej)  sense  of  appre¬ 
ciation  to  all  editors  across  the 
land,  and  to  hard  working  adver¬ 
tising  men  in  newspaper  offices 
who  generouslv  gave  their  titne 
to  local  committees  in  helping 
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aipnthusiastically  Supports 
^Retailers  during  the 

r, 

f  Retail  Demonstration 


loster  and  pioniolc  National 
Retail  Demonstration. 


We  see  heiore  ns  and  read  a 
wealth  of  highly  intelligent  edi¬ 
torial  eonnnents  on  the  retailers’ 
part  in  eonnmmity  life— all  of 
whi(  h  serves  to  inform  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  that  the  retailer  has  a 
\ital  part  in  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  sebeme  of  the  (omnuitiity’s 
existetice. 


We  have  seeti  and  read  any 
tmmber  of  editorial  advertising 
pages  directed  bv  newspapers  to 
the  promotion  of  National  Retail 
Demotistration.  I  hey  are  well 
done,  well  illustrated,  and  intelli¬ 
gently  written.  C)ti  behalf  of  the 
retailers  of  ,\met  iia  we  thank  the 
press  of  the  coittitrv. 


s 


Mrs.  Chdries  A.  Wilgus,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 


Mrs.  Amos  Bergquist,  Fargo,  N.  D 


Mrs.  John  Hart,  Hot  Springs 
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Some  of  the  Chosen 
”Mrs.  Typical  Customers 


In  many  cities  ol  the  toiintiy,  (luiiii‘>; 
National  Retail  Deinonstratioii,  there  rvere 
seleited,  in  open  competition,  "Mrs.  INpiial 
(aistonier”.  Here  are  se\eral  ol  them.  Ont  ol 
the  main  ( hoseii  l(Hally  one  will  he  selei  ted 
hv  the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  .Vssos  ialion 
('.ommittee  to  he  "National  .Mrs.  ryjtital 
C.nstomer  lor  Id  10”. 


Mrs.  Harry  C.  Brown 
West  Hartford.  Conn 


These  women,  seletted  m  manv  cities  and 
towns,  are  the  people  who,  hv  their  athit  e  and 
constrmtixe  (litit  ism,  help  to  keep  .American 
retailin''  on  its  toes. 


Mrs.  Harry  Johnson 
Hibbinq,  Minn. 


A  SALUTE  (0  the  RETAILER 


—purchasing  agent  for  the  public 


INTHEdayf  of  the 
covered  wagon, 
when  locomotion 
depended  upon  axle  grease,  the  trad- 
ing  post  ma^ed  the  center  of  civiliza> 
tion.  It  still  remains  the  center. 

The  hardy  pioneers  who  estab> 
lished  those  marts  of  trade  made  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  develop' 
ment  of  this  great  nation.  The  value 
of  their  service  to  the  early  settlers  is 
beyond  calculation.  Those  trading 
posts  were  hubs  of  the  wheels  of  for¬ 
tune.  A  bleak  wilderness  became  a 
thriving  metropolis  and  the  wealth 
created  was  widely  distributed. 


National 

PAfail 

Demonstration 

SEPT.Ifi2l 

VifpiJ 


The  million  trading  posts  of  todav, 
which  constitute  the  forces  of  retail¬ 
ing,  continue  to  exercise  the  same  in¬ 
fluence  upon  our  national  welfare. 
Retailing  still  requires  hardy  pio¬ 
neers.  There  may  be  no  lurking  sav¬ 
ages  with  tomahawks,  but  new  and 
greater  hazards  have  risen  to  confront 
the  retailer  as  offsprings  of  increas¬ 
ingly  keener  competition  and  con¬ 
stantly  growing  public  demands. 

The  public  expects  endless  accom¬ 
modations  from  stores.  It  expects 
more  and  more  for  its  money,  and, 
with  more  and  more  service.  In  this 
way  has  been  developed  keen  compe¬ 
tition.  Staggering  tax  burdens  have 
been  impmkl.  Retailing  has  been 
challenge  to  serve  and  survive. 

Naturally,  to  start  a  business  a  re¬ 
tailer  must  erect,  buy  or  rent  a  store. 
Complicated  as  may  be  the  factors  of 
location  and  other  essential  calcula¬ 
tions  this  is,  of  all,  his  easiest  task.  The 
public  insbts  the  stor^  must  be  well 
nimished.  It  must  be  well  stocked. 
The  service  he  offers  must  be  depend¬ 
able.  Even  then  he  has  qualified  only 
as  a  store-keeper,  and  the  public  de¬ 
mands  that  he  possess  the  modem 
talents  of  retailing. 


It  wants  a  goodly  selection  of  the 
patterns  and  sizes  it  requires.  And, 
too,  it  wants  to  choose  from  a  wide 
variety  of  colors,  designs  and  trim¬ 
mings.  With  all  this  it  expects  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  have  the  oracle  gift  of  pre¬ 
dicting  future  fashion  fancies  so  that 
what  it  buys  will  be  style-right  even, 
against  the  fickleness  of  Time. 

A  retailer  who  stretches  his  judg¬ 
ment  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt” 
is  doomed  to  abject  failure.  If  he  buys 
what  the  public  does  not  want  his  re¬ 
ward  is  unrecoverable  losses.  If  he 
locates  where  the  public  will  not  go 
his  investment  is  scuttled. 

If  the  public  considers  his  store  in¬ 
viting;  his  newspaper  advertising  in¬ 
teresting;  his  windows  attractive;  his 
stock  complete;  his  values  good;  his 
fitting  perfect;  the  wear  of  his  mer¬ 
chandise  satisfactory;  his  service  cour¬ 
teous  and  a  dozen  other  features  of 
his  store  acceptable,  then  his  business 
will  prosper. 

Thus  it  is  that  these  far-sighted 
men  of  trade  who  serve  the  public  in 
the  commonplace  needs  of  every  day 
life,  and  who  stand  in  readiness  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  whims  and  fancies  of  its  most 


Indulgent  extravagancies,  are  able  to 
keep  all  the  community  abreast  of  the 
changing  pattern  of  living  with  infor¬ 
mative  newspaper  advertising  that 
reaches  all  who  can  read,  and  inviting 
window  and  store  displays  so  all  may 
compare. 

As  the  retailers  prosper  so  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  makes  more  goods.  More 
workers  are  added  to  the  payrolls  of 
all  industries,  and  the  very  power  be¬ 
hind  the  wheels  of  progress  pushes  on 
to  new  goals. 

There  Is  a  psychology  In  selling 
that  makes  the  customer  all  impor¬ 
tant.  And  truly  he  is.  But  that  same 
psychology  causes  the  ctistomer  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  many  great  retail  services  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Only  when  he  for¬ 
gets  that  it  is  a  holiday  and  finds  that 
stores  are  closed  does  he  really  learn 
the  importance  of  the  retailer. 

Three  years  ago  National  Retail 
Demonstration  Week  was  bom.  As 
its  purpose  it  aims  to  call  the  public’s 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  re¬ 
tailer,  his  place  in  the  nation  and  the 
splendid  character  of  the  essential 
service  that  he  is  rendering. 

For  the  great,  the  near-great  and 
ofttimes  for  mere  pretenders  there  is 
art  abundance  of  trumpets  and  fan¬ 
fare.  For  the  faithful  servant  who 
does  the  necessary  chores  there  is,  all 
too  often,  forgetfulness. 

We  bow  today  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  job  well  done.  Successful 
retailing  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  welfare.  From  retailing  comes 
the  beacon  light  that  guides  to  a  more 
abundant  life. 

And  so,  we  salute  the  retailer 
whose  important  capacity  as  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  public,  goes  unher¬ 
alded  at  all  times  except  during  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Demonstration  Week. 


(globe-lBemorrat 


♦ 


This  is  one  newspaper’s  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  Demonstration. 
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By  Helen  K.  Mulhern 


More  Marriages — Better  Business? 


EV'ERY  guesser  and  figurer  in 
the  business  is  turning  a 
sjjeculative  eye  on  the  honie- 
furnishings  division  these  days. 
Have  we  here  the  fair-haired  boy 
of  an  industrial  boom  or  just  a 
bigger  and  better  headache  for  the 
credit  department? 

I'emporarily  postponing  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  effects  of  conscrip¬ 
tion  on  merchandising  policies, 
let’s  examine  factors  favorable  to 
homefurnishings  sales. 

The  Federal  Housing  .Adminis¬ 
tration  officially  reassures  prospec¬ 
tive  draftees  that  there  will  be  no 
discrimination  against  them  in 
connection  with  their  plans  for 
building,  buying  or  nuKiernizing 
homes— that  it  will  amend  its  regu¬ 
lations  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
lending  institutions  under  their 
insurance  contracts  and  at  the 
same  time  extend  to  those  who 
enter  military  service  the  protec¬ 
tion  to  which  they  “rightfully  are 


entitled.” 

Having  received  this  assurance, 
the  prospective  home  builder, 
buyer  or  modernizer  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  3.5  may  be  inspired 
to  get  going  without  further  de¬ 
lay,  for  we  learn  that  builders  are 
beginning  to  fear  a  price  squeeze. 
■Says  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce:  “Apprehension  over 
rising  construction  costs  is  as  yet 
largely  limited  U)  lalxir,  since 
materials  prices  continue  generally 
stable.”  The  same  publication, 
however,  |M>ints  out  that,  “Nation¬ 
al  defense  requirements  will  in¬ 
crease  consumption  of  United 
States  lumber  .  .  .  Price  repercus¬ 
sions  were  reflected  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  .Statistics  index  of  the 
wholesale  price  of  lumber  at  104.5 
for  the  week  ended  .September  28. 
compared  with  100.7  at  the  end  of 
.August  ami  90.1  for  [uly.” 

Summing  up— there  is  nothing- 
save,  perhaps,  a  psychological  ele¬ 


ment— in  the  conscription  situation 
to  slow  down  home  building,  and 
there  are  some  factors  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  defense  picture  to  encourage 
early  building. 

*  *  * 

The  guessers  and  figurers,  how- 
e\er,  are  more  interested  in  some¬ 
thing  else— they  predict  a  sharp, 
and  profitable,  rise  in  the  marriage 
rate.  Passage  of  the  Conscription 
-Act  created  a  small  marriage  boom 
in  the  months  just  past,  but  the 
real  increase  in  marriages  will 
come  as  a  result  of  industrial  ex¬ 
tension  and  particularly  the  indus¬ 
trial  migration  which  will  l)e 
brought  on  by  the  letting  of  de¬ 
fense  contracts  in  specific  areas. 
C^anadian  experience  may  be 
drawn  iq>on  for  a  comparison: 
In  the  town  of  Fort  Williams, 
Ontario,  population  increased  25% 
with  the  establishment  of  an  air- 
jjlane  factory.  The  majority  of  the 
new  population  was  newly  married, 
and  sales  of  homefurnishings  in 


William  Pahimann's  Lord  &  Taylor  rooms  are  always  a  treasure-trove  of  su99estions  to  relieve  monotony.  Note  the  swa9- 
cornice  of  plaid  silk.  At  left  the  two  lower  tiers  of  a  Re9ency  "servin9  board"  are  curtained  in  cherry-and-white  silk  taffeta. 
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Fort  ^Villiams  went  up  by  leaps 
and  Ixninds. 

So  sanmiine  are  those  we  have 
talked  to  al)out  the  boom  business 
ahead  for  homefurnishings,  that 
thev  generally  iliscount  the  credit 
losses  which  may  lie  incurred  as  a 
result  of  conscription.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  some  sober  atlvice  comes  from 
an  authority  in  the  credit  field. 

“Stores.”  he  tells  us,  “will  find 
it  advisable  from  now  on  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  age  classifi¬ 
cations  of  all  their  accounts,  both 
okl  and  new.  On  new  accounts, 
the  age  of  the  person  and  his  lia¬ 
bility  to  conscription  must  be  es¬ 
tablished.  In  the  case  of  purchases 
on  established  accounts,  w'here  the 
customer  does  not  have  contact 
with  the  credit  department,  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
homefurnishings  division  to  report 
the  customer’s  apparent  age  to  the 
credit  department. 

“Contracts  entered  into  after 
()ctol)er  18  are  not  subject  to  mora¬ 
torium,  of  course,  i)ut  the  store 
must  consider  the  goodwill  factor 
involved  in  any  attempt  to  force 
payment  from  draftees.  I  am  not 
suggesting  for  a  moment  that  the 
store  should  shut  dow'n  on  its 
credit  to  potential  draftees— that 
would  be  silly.  liut  the  possession 
of  facts  about  the  customer’s  lia¬ 
bility  to  conscription  is  a  reason¬ 
able  step  in  safeguarding  the 
store’s  interests  as  far  as  possible. 
Get  age  information  on  new  ac¬ 
counts  and  on  as  many  old  ac¬ 
counts  as  possil)Ie. 

“The  draft  affects  only  a  small 
percentage  of  a  store’s  customers, 
and  at  first  glance  it  might  seem 
that  losses  residting  from  it  w'ould 
be  trivial.  Let  the  profits  of  the 
past  be  your  guide,  and  remember 
that  the  profits  of  the  average 
store  have  been,  in  recent  years, 
!4%  or  1%— a  figure  all  too  easy 
to  wipe  out. 

“Finally,  one  parting  bit  of  ad¬ 
vice-resist  the  temptation  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  the  situation  with  too 
sweeping  public  announcements 
that  credit  will  l)e  extended  to  all 
regardless  of  their  liability  to  con¬ 
scription.  You  run  tlie  risk  of  in¬ 
viting  people  in  who  would  not  be 
good  credit  risks  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  and  of  being  acctised  later 
of  turning  tliem  down  because 
they  are  likely  to  be  conscripted.” 
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Block  &  Kuhl  of  Peoria, 
III.,  have  installed  the 
compact  and  practical 
counter  display  unit  for 
Cannon  Towels. 


The  Blanket  Market  and  That  Wool^Situation 


PECUL.XTIN'G  on  tlie  effects 
of  government  buying  on  the 
tle|jartment  store’s  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply,  we  turned  naturally  to  Worth 
Street  this  month,  specifically  to 
see  what  the  Itlanket  manufactur¬ 
ers  thought  of  the  future. 

The  blanket  manufacturers,  in  a 
w«)rd,  like  it.  They  see  their  posi¬ 
tion  strengthetied  l)y  government 
buying;  they  predict  stabilization 
of  prices;  smaller  lines;  and  earlier 
buying— no  procrastination  on  the 
part  of  fjuyers  in  the  hope  tliat 
wool  prices  will  “break”.  They  are 
earnest  in  their  assurances  that  no 
unjustified  price  rises  are  contem¬ 
plated;  l)ut  they  feel  that  they  are 
definitely  facing  a  seller’s  market. 
It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  at 
least  two  of  the  leading  l)lanket 
manufacturers  feel  that  the  en¬ 
trance  of  large-scale  government 
buying  into  the  picture  w'ill  cure, 
perhaps  permanently,  some  of  the 
features  whicli  they  regard  as  most 
unsatisfactory  in  the  department 
store  blanket  I)usiness. 

Most  important  to  this  w'ill  be 
the  establishment  of  smaller  lines. 
The  head  of  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  manufacturing  firms  told 
us:  “The  average  manufacturer’s 
line  is  overloaded  with  near-dupli¬ 
cations.  For  years,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  has  been  making  up  any 
idea  a  buyer  might  have;  and  he 
has  far  and  away  too  many  items 
in  his  line  both  for  his  own  good 
and  the  store’s.” 

(This  same  manufacturer  feels 
that  just  as  the  individual  manu¬ 
facturer  produces  over-many  items 
in  his  attempt  to  meet  every  possi¬ 


ble  variation  of  a  buyer’s  require¬ 
ments,  the  individual  store  carries 
too  many  f)rands  in  its  attempt  to 
play  every  long-shot  possibility  of 
customer  demand.  “  I’lie  l)uyer,” 
he  says,  “carries  too  many  brands 
and  is  likely  to  have  his  stock  out 
of  fialance  as  a  result.  The  average 
store  carries  no  less  than  eight 
brands— we  have  conducted  a  sur¬ 
vey  which  shows  that.”  Eight 
fjrands  for  the  average-size  store 
iloes  seem  like  too  many  on  the 
face  of  it;  but  there  are  two  sides 
to  that  question,  which  we  hope 
to  examine  with  some  impartiality 
in  an  early  issue  of  Thk  Bi  lletin.) 

Difficulty  in  getting  delivery  on 
domestics  items  is  IrKmiing  large  in 
every  buyer’s  nightmares  these 
days,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
buyer  in  his  right  mind  will  delay 
placing  his  blanket  orders  for  1941. 
The  manufacturers  are  hoping, 
perhaps  optimistically,  that  this 
will  break  once  and  for  all  the 
holding-off  tradition  in  this  mar¬ 
ket.  They  say  that  stores  would 
find  it  in  the  end  to  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage  to  settle  on  a  regular  buy¬ 
ing  date. 

The  Rayon  Blanket 

The  w'ool  situation  berng  what 
it  is,  “the  rayon-and-”  blanket  gains 
increased  importance.  .Stores  will 
have  a  tricky  course  to  steer  be¬ 
tween  under-selling  and  over-sell¬ 
ing.  With  the  public  mind  filled 
with  newspaper  stories  about  the 
shortage  of  wool,  and  the  rayon 
blanket  only  a  little  over  a  year  on 
the  market,  there  is  some  danger  of 
creating  the  impression  that  the 
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ad  V  ERTISING  SCHEDULE 


and  a  New  Reason  tor  Buying 


all  snugly  woven  into  huge,  handsome  Cannon  towels. 
Headed  for  years  of  wear  and  service.  Extra  absorbent 
because  they’re  fashioned  of  the  very  thickest,  thirstiest 

cotton  fibers _ Priced  as  low  as  25  cents.  And  no  higher 

than  $2.  And  all  made  for  you  in  the  largest  towel  mills 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  Cannon  Mills,  Inc,,  New  York  City. 


Swing  into  a  new  season  with  stacks  of  new,  snowy-fresh 
Cannon  Decor-Aider  Towels!  They’re  way  UP  in  value, 
and  way  DOWN  in  price,  at  the  January  White  Sales! 
Variety  is  wider  than  ever  —  the  prettiest  patterns,  tempt¬ 
ing  textures.  Clear  new  color  is  rampant.  And  pure  winter 
white  comes  into  its  own!  .  .  .  Luxury,  charm,  and  service 


THERE  ARB  THREE  GROUPS  of  Cannon  Dacor- Aider  Towels:  ail  HUM  ^ 

(1)  koom-Sfrefchers  —  designed  to  make  smali  bathrooms  ioak  m  ^  ^ ^  ^ 

iarger.  (2)  Room-Brighteners  -  to  make  dark  bathrooms  took  m  y  ^ 

brighter,  (3)  Room~Revivers  —  to  make  old  bathrooms  look  new,  ^  W^wr 

Now  you  con  remodel,  or  redecorate,  your  whole  bathroom  . . 

right  at  the  Cannon  towel  counter  in  your  own  tarorite  store!  CANNON  TOWELS  •  CANNON  SHEETS  •  CANNON  HOSIERY 

THIS  IS  THE  CANNON  ADVERTISEMENT  APPEARING  IN  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY  MAGAZINES 


PUBLICATION: 


ISSUE: 


ON  SALE; 
DocoMbor  17,  1940 
Doeombor  20,  1940 
Docombor  20,  1940 
Doeombor  27,  1940 
Janoory  10,  1941 
Jonoary  10,  1941 
Fobroory  10,  1941 


Amorieaa  Homo 
Cood  Hootohoopiof 
BoHor  Homos  A  Gordons 
Llfo 

Lodios*  Homo  Joornol 
McCall's 

I^Wo's  Mogosino 


January,  1941 
January,  1941 
January,  1941 
Docombor  30,  1940 
Fobruary,  1941 
Fobruary,  1941 
Spring,  1941 


\ 


’thoM.  drifts  coining 

:'||i^ymd’"owixcAsH!66x  ifi!iam.^-ay<>ianche  of  1 6, 0^,06d'^ve'r«imng  messages  that 
•1^11  #weep^  across  tJItf  coimtiy!  Results  (right  on'yp^'cotmters)  from  Cannon’s 
^:IM1  advertising  program — the  most  tremendous' campaign  ever  to  back  a  textile 
*  'Thps  Cannon  gets  o£l  to  its  18th  consecutive  year  of  national  advertis- 
Jgjjf^rigKt  at  the  start  of  the  greatest  towel  blizzard  of  the  year — the  JANUARY 
^i^^^iltp-SALfiS!  Here’s  a  snowball  that  keeps’rolling  through  the  year — tiurning 
collecting  more  cash ‘for  youi  building  VOLUME,  netting  you  the  neatest 
'towel  business  in  town!  .  .  .  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York  City. 


[DIOR!  . .  .  Look  at  it!  Brilliant  full-color,  full-page  adver* 
rising  in  Life,  December  30th;  Good  Housekeeping,  Better 
Homes  &  Gardens,  American  Home,  January;  Ladies*  Home 
Journal,  McCall’s,  February;  Bride’s  Magazine,  Spring  Edition. 
On  sale  from  December  17,  1940,  to  February  10,  1941. 


HITIDR!  .  .  .  Look  at  ’em!  Droves  of  customers  who  do 
something  about  the  Cannon  advertising.  They  read — they  buy. 
They  like  what  they  buy,  so  they  buy  again.  The  Cannon  label 
does  it  —  famous  for  QUALITY,  ABSORBENCY,  VALUE. 


*  Get  this  3>piece  display  to  boost  your  Cannon  Whit* 
Sole  business.  Aside  From  his  cheery  smile,  and  timely 
significance,  there’s  real  merit  in  this  Snowman's  sturdy 
Frame  built  to  show  Cannon  merchandise  effectively— invit¬ 
ingly.  Perfect  for  window,  counter,  departmental  display. 

*  Free  mots  for  newspaper  advertising  upon  request. 

*  And  lots  of  helpful  soles  suggestions  in  o  special  White 
Soles  edition  of  Cannon  Shots. 


IHIRERHE  . .  .  Qose-up  of  smart  retailer  who  was  canny 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  Cannon  promotional  helps. 
Posters,  mats — the  whole  works.  So  there  he  stands — looking 
forward  to  more  money  all  through  1941! 


Observations,  Assorted 


LriTLE  stores  hlmtined  all 
alouf?  our  Worth  Street  path. 
Linens  and  domestics  manufactur¬ 
ers  mav  be  concerned  above  all 
with  the  fact  that  the  government 
now  looms  up  as  a  buyer  in  possi¬ 
ble  competition  with  department 
stores;  but  when  they  talk  their 
attention  is  still  directed  to  their 
fasorite  weak  spots  in  department 
store  merchandising. 

One  sheet  manufacturer  cites 
chapter  aiul  verse  to  prove  that  the 
average  de|)artment  store  sheet 
stock  is  out  of  balance.  Another 
sheet  manufacturer  tells  us  that  the 
ancient  and  dishonorable  tradition 
of  the  “loss  leader”  has  driven  him 
to  price-fixing  his  merchandise  in 
several  states,  with  the  result,  he 
reports,  that  volume  .»n  his  line 
has  increased  in  those  areas.  .\ 
towel  manufacturer  grows  lyrical— 
justifiably  so— about  the  success  of 
his  three-exclusives-to-a-city  pro¬ 
motion  combining  manufacturer’s 
and  store  name  on  the  label  for  an 
initial  S.’iOO  order. 


Mr.  Bach  at  Callaway 

The  finishing  touches  have  been 
put  to  Callaway  Mills’  extensive 
showrooms  at  295  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  with  the  completion  of 
the  towel  section.  Designed  by 
•Mfons  Bach,  whose  enthusiasm  for 
the  project  shows  particularly  in 
the  careful  execution  of  small  de¬ 
tails,  the  showroom  offers  many 
suggestions  for  store  display.  Re¬ 
cessed,  glassed-in  shelves  hold 
stock;  broad  tables  and  comfort¬ 
able  chairs  are  placed  in  front  of 
the  shelves.  (This  arrangement, 
like  that  of  the  downtown  Martex 
showrooms  opened  last  spring,  is 
well  adapted  to  department  store 
needs  if  stock  space  is  added  below 
the  tables.) 

The  lighting  arrangements  are 
noteworthy.  Display  set-ups,  slight¬ 
ly  recessed,  have  concealed  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting.  General  lighting  is 
from  beam  fixtures  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  which  can  be  trained 
in  different  directions  for  spot¬ 
lighting.  Because  of  the  adapta¬ 
bility  of  these  fixtures,  shadows  can 
be— and  in  the  showroom  are- 
made  an  effective  part  of  the  dis¬ 
play  technique. 

Elsewhere  in  the  showrooms  arc 


rayon  blanket  is  a  hastily  devised 
substitute.  This,  by  the  facts,  is 
not  true.  The  first  success  was 
achieved  with  it  three  years  ago; 
research  antedated  that  by  several 
years.  The  best  advertising  ap¬ 
proach  is  probably  that  it  is  the 
best-lot)king  blanket  at  its  price. 
The  white  and  uniform  rayon 
fibre  takes  dyes  evenly;  lends  itself 
to  pastels  hitherto  available  only 
with  the  highest-grade  w'ool;  pro¬ 
duces  a  particularly  beautiful 
white  blanket.  It  compares  very 
favorably  in  absolute  warmth  with 
all-wool  blankets  at  much  higher 
prices,  and  so  is  a  remarkably  gotnl 
value;  but  the  tests  which  have 
been  devised  are  conceded  to  be 
not  entirely  conclusive  as  to  its  all- 
around  comfort  compared  with  an 
all-wool  blanket. 


New  Labeling  Requirements 

On  page  22  of  this  issue  there 
appears  a  summary  of  the  labeling 
retpiiremenls  inq)osed  by  the  new 
W(K)1  Labeling  Act.  Blankets  are 
subject  to  its  provisions.  It  re- 
(ptires  that  the  wool  content  of 
blankets  be  given;  the  nature  of 
the  w(K)l  content— “wool”  (i.  e., 
new  wool,  “reprocessed  wf)ol”, 
“reused  w'ool”)  ;  are  fibres  other 
than  w«K)l  if  their  percentage  by 
weight  is  5%  or  more;  aiul  the 
aggregate  of  all  other  fibres.  The 
law  goes  into  effect  next  July; 
orders  placed  now  should  ask  for 
labeling  ewtperation  from  \endors 
at  once.  Buyers  who  do  that  now 
will  sa\e  themselves  the  later  head¬ 
ache  (A  trying  to  label  correctly 
blankets  alreadv  in  stock. 
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examples  of  liovv  a  store  tan  make 
use  of  stock  cases  to  create  in¬ 
dividual  shops  within  the  domes¬ 
tics  tlepartment.  The  stock  cases 
used  here  arc  of  knotty  pine,  with 
sliding  d(K)rs.  Standing  hack  to 
back  with  shallow  display  cases, 
they  mark  the  large  floor  areas  off 
into  individual  units. 

Custom  or  Ready-Made? 

In  tlie  styling  department  of  an 
iinportani  bedspread  maiudacturer 
there  is  an  eiiiliusiastic  young 
woman  who  lias  just  been  going 
over  the  results  of  a  survey  on 
back-to-school  promotions.  She  has 
the  lindings  before  her  and  she  is 
appalled  to  discover  this  one: 
“Forty-six  percent  of  liack-to-school 
expenditures  are  lor  homefurnish- 
ings  for  dormitory  rooms,  live 
|x'r  cent  of  the  store's  advertising 
expenditures  on  back-to-sch(M)l 
promotions  are  for  homefurnish- 
ings.”  She  thinks  that  makes  in¬ 
sufficient  sense. 

We  can  think  of  other  depart¬ 
ment  store  habits— particularly  as 
rt'gards  her  specialty,  bedspreads— 
that  make  the  observer  to  wonder. 
We  think  of  ail  the  miles  of  motlel 
rooms  we  have  triulged  through, 
and  how  they  generally  run  to  cus¬ 
tom-made  bedspreads  rather  than 
items  from  a  perfectly  good  stock 
of  ready-mades  on  the  floor  lielow. 
We  think  further  that  it  may  lie 
to  the  advantage  of  the  pieces  gCKHls 
department  to  train  customers  to 
make  their  own  bedspreads,  but  is 
the  bedspread  buyer  going  to  lake 
this  forever  without  a  cpiiver?  (Or 
is  It  just  that  the  bedspread  buyer 
and  the  piece  gCHids  buyer  are  one 
and  the  same  individual,  preferring 
that  his  right  hand  should  know 
not  what  the  left  hand  is  doing?) 

I  he  serious  hitch  in  showing  cus¬ 
tom-made  bedspreads  rather  than 
ready-made  is  this:  You  start  the 
customer  dreaming  about  new  bed¬ 
spreads.  but  between  her  and  the 
reality  is  the  arduous  labor  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  herself,  or  the  frecpiently 
forbidding  expense  of  haxing  them 
made.  'Flic  result  is  that  as  long 
as  the  spreads  she  has  are  not  fall¬ 
ing  apart,  she  never  gels  around  to 
doing  anything— no  sale  in  piece 
gocnls,  no  sale  in  bedspreads. 
\Vhereas  if  she  sees  a  stock  bed¬ 
spread  in  a  model  room  and  likes 
it  she  can  go  ahead  and  buy  it. 


One  of  Alexander 
Smith's  miniature 
rooms  planned  for 
specific  color  per¬ 
sonalities. 


Miniature  Rooms,  Magic  Mirror 

LEXANDER  .SMI  FH  and  Vir-  sive  rcKmis.  .-\t  the  same  time,  the 
ginia  Hamill,  respmsible  for  magic  mirror  talks— Axml  the 
“talking”  miniature  rooms  last  visitor’s  coloring  and  most  liecom- 
year,  continue  their  adventures  in  ing  shades. 

the  unitjue  with  a  “talking  mirror”  The  woman's  hair  is  the  key  to 
for  the  “.\lexander  Smith  Clolor-  most  of  the  color  schemes;  eyes  are 
ama”  recently  ojiened  at  Rocke-  second  in  importance:  complexion 
feller  Home  Center.  third.  The  designer  also  consid- 

Fhe  idea  of  the  exhibit  is  to  cred  the  type  of  life  a  woman  leads, 
dramatize  color  schemes  for  speci-  as  the  titles  of  the  rcKims  indicate 
lie  color  types.  Fifteen  miniature  —whether  she  is  a  career  woman, 
riKmis  are  on  display;  each  has  an  out-of-doors  enthusiast,  a  so- 
been  created  for  a  different  “color  phisticate  or  what  have  you. 
personality”— golden  blonde,  bru-  .-\s  an  added  fillip  to  the  experi- 
nette,  “country  brunette”  and  ence  of  “trying  on”  a  rcxim,  each 
other  variations  on  a  theme.  The  visitor  to  the  exhibit  receives  a 
novelty  of  the  exhibit  is  a  mirror  |x.'rsonal  color  horoscope,  and  a 
which  reduces  the  kniker  to  one-  lilank  which  she  may  fill  out  if  she 
eighth  her  normal  size  and  projects  wishes  advice  on  planning  a  room 
this  tiny  reflection  into  five  succes-  to  suit  her  color  personality. 

Concord  House  at  Hecht,  Washington 

Fhe  unusual  thing  alx)ut  the 
Hecht  jjromotion  was  this— we 
(juote  .Mr.  Rotto:  “We  created  a 
professional  Kodachrome  movie 
with  a  sound  track,  which  is  shown 
to  an  audience  in  our  furniture  de¬ 
partment  every  hour  on  the  hour 
to  tell  them  the  full  story  Ix'hind 
(a)ncord  House  and  to  create  traffic 
for  the  series  of  furnished  rooms. 

“'Fhis  movie  was  also  used  as  the 
basis  of  an  intensive  sales  training 
program  for  our  employees  so  that 
they  would  completely  understand 
every  detail  of  our  selling  jjlan. 

“Every  customer  who  attends  the 
movie  receives  a  |)rofusely  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  giving  definite  price 
information.” 

We  have  the  iKxiklet  liefore  us 
now',  and  nominate  it  a  nuxlel  of 
its  kind.  But  of  all  the  features  of 
the  Cx)ncord  House  j)romotif)n,  the 
most  striking  appears  to  be  the  use 
of  the  color  movie,  an  ultra-mod¬ 
ern  educational  technique. 


Like  other  stores  throughout 
the  country,  the  Hecht  Co.  of 
Washington,  I).  C^,  recently  open¬ 
ed  a  correlated  furniture  and  acces¬ 
sories  group.  Unlike  many  of  the 
other  c<H)rdinated  “houses”  this 
was  a  completely  individual  job, 
store-assembled.  Fhey  call  it  Con- 
(ortl  House,  and  jireceded  its  open¬ 
ing  with  a  campaign  which  James 
Rotto,  Hecht’s  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  describes  as  “as  complete  as 
anything  we  have  ever  planned  for 
a  store-wide  event.” 


Label  used  on  correlated  Items. 
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Biggest  Thing  in  Radio”  Puzzles  Consumer — What 
Seven  Huge  Stores  Tell  Our  Surveyor  About  It — The 
Amazing  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  Courageous  Mr.  Shepard 


New  era  in  radio  as 

RESULT  OF  FM  served  as 
the  caption  ol  a  long  article 
in  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
conservative  newspapers.  It  was  an 
authoritative  exposition  of  fre¬ 
quency  nuMluIation,  nicknamed 
FM,  the  new  non-static  radio  tech¬ 
nique.  That  was  May,  1940. 

REVOLUTION  IN  R.VDIO 
read  the  headline  of  a  feature  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  conservative  magazine 
which  millions  of  .Americans  re¬ 
gard  as  the  country’s  foremost 
weekly.  That  was  July,  1940. 

Those  articles  stated  that  Major 
Edwin  H.  Armstrotig,  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  at  Columbia 
University,  was  the  discoverer  and 
developter  of  FM.  You  learned  that 
there  are  five  manufacturers  of 
radio  sets  built  to  receive  FM 
broadcasts  and  that  “eight  or  ten 
other  manufacturers  are  planning 
to  climb  aixtard  the  baiul-wagon.” 
One  report  was  that  “the  cost 
langes  from  .S(i9..'>0  for  a  table 
model  receiving  F'M  programs  only 
to  $395  for  a  large  cabitiet  model 
which  receives  anything  on  the  air, 
including  television;’’  a  ti  o  l  h  e  r 
stated  that  “F'M  sets  are  priced  at 
■SbO  for  a  table  model,  $!(')()  for  a 
console.”  Obviously  F'.M  was  an 
actuality.  No  reason  for  disputing 
the  assertion;  “Major  .Armstrong 
is  no  crackpot  or  academic  vision¬ 
ary”  .  .  .  especially  when  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  invention— while 
still  a  sophomore  at  Columbia— of 
the  regenerative,  feed-back  circuit 
made  modern  broadcasting  possi¬ 
ble;  that  later  he  invented  the 
superheterodyne,  the  basis  of  most 
present-day  receivers,  and  a  year  or 
two  later  turned  out  the  sup>er- 
regenerative  circuit,  which  made 


By  \Vn.i.iA.\i  Wkst 

possil)le  the  portable  radio. 

Finally,  in  October,  1940,  you 
re-read  some  of  the  clips  regarding 
F'M  and  then  set  about  your  little 
survey  of  “the  biggest  thing  in 
radio  since  receiving  sets  changed 
«)\er  from  batteries  to  electricity.” 
You  talked,  in  each  instance  as  a 
consumer,  tvith  seven  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  each  of  which  has  ati 
annual  volume  of  20  millions  or 
more.  You  were  to  discover  that 
lour  of  those  big  stores  carry  FM, 
and  three  do  not! 

The  first  store  hatl  no  F'.M  radio 
for  sale  or  demonstration,  nor  any 
leaflet  or  other  scrap  of  paper  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  .Armstrong  “radio 
revolution.”  It  oflered  only  a 
friendly  smile  and  a  casual  “Oh, 
we’ll  have  some  in  six  months  or 
so,  probably.”  ...  .A  few  minittes 
later,  the  same  informant:  “.As  a 
matter  of  fact  we’ll  have  a  demon¬ 
stration  model  in  next  week.”  .  .  . 
•Still  later  that  day,  same  store: 
“We’ll  have  one  in  tomorrow.” 
As  ati  old  department  store  man 
you  mentally  doffed  your  hat  to 
that  perennially  favored  phrase  of 
retailing-ese  and  then  dejtarted  for 
the  next  store  on  your  list. 

Exciting  contrast:  a  large  booth 
in  the  radio  department  feattiring 
F'.M  cabinet  models  by  three  differ¬ 
ent  manufacturers.  The  billboard 
background  bears  an  invitation  to 
listen  to  a  demonstration.  A’ou 
look  around  for  a  salesman,  for  you 
want  to  accept  that  invitation.  .  .  . 
He  turns  out  to  be  decidedly  less 
enthusiastic  than  the  neighboring 
billl)oard.  He  answers  your  five  or 
six  questions  with  apparent  reluct¬ 
ance.  Recalling  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  you  left  a  few  minutes 
ago  has  as  yet  no  FM  on  sale  or 


display,  you  ask,  “How  long  has 
your  store  carried  F'M?”  To  w'hich 
■Sir  Surly  responds:  “Two  years.” 

Embarrassing  Moments 

Two  years!  While  the  nearby 
department  store  casually  speaks 
of  “having  ’em  in  in  about  six 
months.”  .  .  .  You  venture  a  final 
request:  “Just  let  me  hear  an  FM, 
will  vou?”  Your  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies  wheels  and  gives  you  the 
up-and-tlown,  a  this-is-the-payoff 
stare.  With  impatience  that  is  next 
door  to  indignation  he  demands, 
“W'hat  tlo  you  want  to  hear  it  for?” 

.\lways  a  rather  shy,  self-con¬ 
scious  fellow,  even  though  some  of 
your  early  years  were  spent  on  the 
selling  floors  of  big  department 
stores,  you  are  now  disconcerted 
and  apologetic  as  well,  for  you 
have  alreatly  taken  nearly  three 
minutes  of  the  salesman’s  time. 
“Well,  er,  I  don’t  know,”  you 
statttitter,  Idttshittg  as  you  think 
enviously  of  such  Princes  of  Poise 
as  Dale  Carnegie  attd  Lowell 
riiottias,  “1  just  want  to  hear  it. 
I  woti’t  buy  an  F'M,  certaitily  not 
today,  bitt  I’ve  ttever  heard  otie 
perfortti  attd  I  want  to  be  able  to 
tell  ttty  frietids  abottt  it  and  any¬ 
way  that  big  sign  itivited  ttte  to  re- 
(juest  a  detttonstratiott  of  F'M  and 
it’ll  only  take  a  itioittetit— I  jitst 
watit  to  hear  it  for  a  itiitiute,  that’s 
all,  vou  see,”  \ou  conclude  latnely. 

His  lips  tighten  as  he  hears  you. 
4  heti  relitctatttly  he  takes  several 
strides  toward  the  F'.M  display  with 
you  meekly  at  his  leaden  heels. 
There  is  reproof  in  every  eloquent 
step  he  takes,  but  midway  he  halts. 
He  turns  on  you  to  exclaim,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  logic  of  his  attitude; 
“That’s  just  it.  So  many  people 
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Try  This  on  Your 
Radio  —  General 
Electric  explodes  a 
million-volt  arc  of 
liqhtning  above  an 
FM  set.  Not  a 
ripple  of  static 
results. 


come  here  expecting  they’re  going 
to  Itear  something  entirely  differ- 
ent.  It’s  not!  It’s  simply  there’s  no 
static.  Otherwise  it’s  just  like  any 
other  radio.”  Yon  hasten  to  agree 
with  the  man.  He  is  no  nnctnons 
Ben  Bernie  saluting  yon  with  “I 
hope  yon  like  it.”  I'o  the  contrary. 
Yon  must  be  prepared  to  assure 
him  fervently  that  yon  don’t  like 
FM.  Or  at  least  that  it’s  tremend- 
ouslv  over-rated. 


to  feel  sympathetic  or  indignant 
toward  I’rofessor  .\nnstrotig  of 
Coltimbia,  hailed  as  “discoverer  of 
FM  and  leader  of  the  radio  re- 
bellion.”  You’re  an  alumnus  of 
Columbia  so  mayl)e  it’s  your  duty 
to  put  l)efore  President  Butler 
facts  afjont  FM  so  that  corrective 
steps  may  be  taken  with  proper 
|)ublicity. 

Out  in  the  street  again,  you  re- 
llect  that  two  stores  clon’t  make  a 


Your  pilot  steps  forward  and 
turns  on  the  faucet.  You  take  your 
maiden  voyage  on  good  cild  FM, 
the  initials  you’re  learning  to  hate, 
•And  a  very  short  ride  it  is;  some 
soprano  sings  a  stanza  about  as 
long  as  a  Help  Wanted— Domestic 
ad  and  your  escort  slutts  her  off 
while  her  mouth  is  still  open.  You 
have  barely  time  to  frame  a  phrase 
expressing  your  keen  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  thanks  for  the  i)nggy 
ride. 

Consumer  Appraises  FM 

On  your  way  out  of  the  store 
you  laboriously  try  to  decide  what 
impression  the  F'M  demonstration 
made  n|x>n  you.  A'ou  conclude  it 
made  none  whatsoever.  I’rue  it 
was  free  from  static  but  so  is  a  .SI 2 
radio— most  of  the  time.  Maybe 
the  guy  was  right.  You  feel  chag¬ 
rined,  rebuffed,  just  a  big  dope 
that  believes  all  the  baloney  he 
reads  in  the  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers.  A'on  are  uncertain  whether 


survey,  so  you  will  pursue  your  in¬ 
vestigations  further.  You  will  talk 
with  five  other  big  department 
stores,  each  doing  twenty  millions 
or  better.  As  you  trudge  about, 
there  runs  through  your  mind 
snatches  from  the  FM  clips  you  re¬ 
read  a  few  hours  ago.  Things  like: 
“Radio  Industry  Forecasts  Boom 
as  Residt  of  FM  .  .  .  Thousands 
Expected  to  Be  Employed,  Millions 
•Spent,  Chains  of  Stations  Built  .  .  . 
New  Era  In  Radio.  Every  city  in 
the  U.  S.  can  have  an  FM  station 
and  it  won’t  interfere  with  any 
other  station.”  Or— here’s  a  laughi 
— “FM’s  fidelity  of  sound  reprcxluc- 
tion  can  f<K)l  a  listener  into  believ¬ 
ing  he  hears  an  instrument  in  the 
original  instead  of  the  broadcast.” 

.  .  .  That’s  a  lot  of  P.  T.  Barnum! 
They  ought  to  listen  to  the  guy 
back  there.  Boy,  he'd  set  ’em  right 
about  F’M  being  “different.” 

W'hat  a  nerve  they  have  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  “.^0  or  40  million  radio 
sets  may  have  to  be  junked.  FM 


means  the  allocation  map  of  broad¬ 
casting  stations  is  likely  to  be  blitz- 
krieged  . . .  The  entire  capital  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  $4,000,000,000  radio 
industry  may  have  to  be  rewritten.” 
Fhink  of  it!  That’s  the  way  some 
of  the  most  conservative— and  most 
popular— publications  have  been 
talking  to  scores  of  millions  of  con¬ 
sumers  these  many  months.  Their 
editors  have  never  been  sensation¬ 
alists.  It  must  be  that  they  have 
l)een  sadly  misinformed,  gulled  by 
clever  publicists  on  the  payroll  of 
richly  endowed  interests!  “Radio 
revolution,”  ehl  Let’s  see  whether 
some  of  the  other  stores  take  this 
FM  talk  seriously. 

Five  Fine  Stores 

rite  next  big  department  store 
you  visit  is  a  century-old  top-flight 
institution.  It  is  22-karat  all  wool 
in  any  language.  Beloved  of  its 
patrons,  vendors,  employees  alike, 
it  is  the  beau  ideal  of  department 
stores,  the  black  tulip  of  bazaars. 
Huge  as  it  is  highly  organized,  its 
saleswomen  are  accustomed  to  have 
tea  served  while  they  casually  con- 
terse  with  their  customer  before 
whom  models  parade  and  pirouette 
.  .  .  But  from  the  FM  standf>oint 
the  store  is  a  bit  disappointing. 
Indeed  the  only  radios  it  carries 
are  portables,  from  two  manufac¬ 
turers,  both  machines  priced  at 
.$21.50.  No  FM  and  no  plans  re¬ 
garding  FM,  you  are  advised  by  a 
pleasant  young  woman.  So  much 
for  the  third  store. 

The  fourth  big  store  has  two 
FM  models  to  offer.  From  two 
manufacturers.  A  table  model  at 
$69.50.  A  cabinet  model  at  $129. 
You  learn  that  there  are  four  FM 
stations  and  that  there  will  soon 
be  many  more. 

Fifth  store.  No  FM  but  “we’ll 
have  some  in  a  month  or  so.”  How 
much  will  they  cost?  “Haven’t  the 
slightest  idea,”  the  charming  sales¬ 
woman  responds.  But  she  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  speaks  glibly  of  the 
“three-dimensional  tonal  qualities 
of  FM.”  Like  the  third  store  you 
visited,  this  is  a  huge  institution 
which  has  held  its  carriage  trade 
generation  after  generation.  No 
longer  does  the  barouche  or 
brougham  roll  up  to  its  doors  but 
it  is  not  unusual  for  a  Boston 
dowager  to  step  into  her  limousine 
and  drive  several  hundred  miles  to 
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this  magnificent  department  store 
she  learned  to  love  as  a  child.  Yes, 
she  drives  several  hundred  miles  to 
buy  its  incomparable  silks,  rugs, 
lingerie,  miscellaneous  fripperies. 
It  is  likely  however  that  she  decides 
to  “patronize  her  local  dealer” 
when  it  comes  to  radios,  for  in  this 
magnificent  store  building,  a  struc¬ 
ture  far  larger  than  Madison 
■Square  Garden,  there  are  to  be 
found  only  a  few  radios,  all  con¬ 
soles,  the  product  of  four  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Sixth  store.  A  generation  ago  it 
was  one  of  the  three  or  four  larg¬ 
est.  They  tell  you  they  have  been 
carrying  FM  radios  for  three  or 
four  months.  From  two  manufac¬ 
turers.  Prices.  .'$7.')  and  .'5179. 

■Seventh  and  last  store.  Sixty  or 
70  years  old,  it  is  sturdy  as  an  oak. 
Bigger  every  year.  Has  FM  radios. 
From  one  manufacturer.  Prices, 
■$140,  $165,  $200. 

Surveyor’s  Digest 

Unlike  Rollo  the  Young  Re¬ 
porter  who  breathlessly  phoned  his 
city  editor  regarding  a  railroad 
collision,  "Much  excitement,  could 
learn  nothing!”  you  return  leisure¬ 
ly  to  the  office,  trying  to  digest 
what  you  have  observed. 

First  a  thumbnail  recap  of  the 
store  angle:  Seven  stores.  Four 
have  FM.  Of  the  three  that  have 
not,  one  will  have  a  demonstration 
model  in  “tomorrow”  (or  “next 
week”,  or  “in  six  months  or  so”.) 
The  second  store  will  show  FM  “in 
a  month  or  so.”  The  third  has  no 
plans  to  announce. 

Now  we  look  at  our  file  of  clips 
and  releases  relating  to  FM.  First 
a  glance  at  yesterday’s  (Sunday, 
October  1 3)  newspapers.  Here’s 
one  paper,  circulation  about  500,- 
000,  that  devotes  almost  an  entire 
page  to  a  tabulation  of  this  week’s 
scheduled  radio  programs.  About 
300  square  inches  of  tabulation, 
but  only  4  of  those  inches  are  de¬ 
voted  to  FM.  Here  it  is,  complete: 

FREQUENCY  MODULATION 

W2XMN— 42.8mc 
11:00  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  Transcribed 
Music. 

4:00  to  11:00  p.  m.  Programs  of 
WABC. 

W2X9R— 43.2mc 
S  :00  to  10 :00  p.  m.  Programs  of 
WQXR. 

W2X9R— 43.5mc 
9 :00  a.  m.-Mid.  Programs  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Network. 


You  turn  to  another  standard- 
size  newspaper  of  approximately 
equal  circulation.  Almost  a  whole 
page  given  to  a  Ttxlay  program 
and  a  program  for  Tomorrow.  But 
the  “Frequency  Modulation— To¬ 
day”  occupies  space  that  can  be 
covered  with  your  stubby  thumb: 

W2XMN— 42.8mc 
11 :00  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  recordings. 

4:00  to  11:00  p.  m.,  WABC 
Schedule. 

W2XQR — 43.2mc 
5:00  to  10:00  p.m.,  WQXR 
Schedule. 

W2XOR— 43.4mc 

9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  Mid.,  WOR 
Schedule. 

W2XWG— 42.6mc 
3:00  to  11  p.m.,  NBC  Schedule. 

Simply  that,  nothing  more.  You 
find  in  the  two  most  popular  tab¬ 
loids— one  with  1,500,000  circula¬ 
tion,  the  other  with  better  than 
3,000,000— no  mention  of  FM  on 
the  pages  devoted  to  radio  pro¬ 
grams. 

Manufacturers’  Opinions 
A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  manufacturers  spoke  with  re¬ 
freshing  frankness  about  FM. 
“Like  television,  frequency  modu¬ 
lation  radio”,  he  said,  “seems  to 
be  suffering  from  a  reaction  of  a 
temporary  nature  due  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  stations  operating,  the 
delay  in  issuing  licenses  by  the 
FCC,  the  character  of  programs, 
and  the  high  price  of  receivers. 
Currently  FM  has  little  real  mar¬ 
ket  significance,  but  because  of  the 
intense  interest  it  has  created  with 
the  public,  many  radio  dealers  and 
distributors  have  become  disturbed 
over  the  possible  effects  on  radio 
sales,  as  was  the  case  a  year  ago 
with  television.” 

That  manufacturer  estimated 
that  there  would  be  100  FM  sta¬ 
tions  operating  by  the  fall  of  1941, 
as  compared  to  a  possible  30  on 
January  1.  He  was  confident  that 
FM  will  not  violently  accelerate 
the  obsolescence  of  existing  receiv¬ 
ers,  but  will  enter  the  picture 
quietly,  much  as  short-wave  did,  as 
a  third  band,  a  plus  service  for 
which  the  public  will  be  willing  to 
pay  a  premium.  .  .  .  Here  you  are 
reminded  of  having  seen  in  one  of 
the  seven  stores  you  visited  an  FM 
device— a  box  about  nine  inches 
square  retailing  at  $39.50— to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  an  AM 


set.  And  a  manufacturer’s  release 
tells  the  story  of  an  FM  “trans¬ 
lator”  with  a  “recommended  list 
price  of  $49.95.”  It,  too,  is  to  be 
attached  to  an  AM  set  and  “brings 
in  the  high-fidelity  and  relatively 
static-free  FM  programs,  thus  pro¬ 
tecting  an  owner’s  investment  in 
his  present  radio  equipment.” 

One  more  statement  by  a  prin¬ 
cipal  producer  of  radios.  It  is  Dr. 
W.  R.  G.  Baker,  manager  of  the 
General  Electric  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  department  at  a  three-day 
meeting  held  in  the  G-E  Institute, 
Bridgeport,  in  September;  attended 
l)y  field  specialists  of  the  company’s 
radio  and  television  department 
assembled  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  to  confer  with  headquarters 
engineers  and  designers.  A  para¬ 
graph  from  Dr.  Baker’s  talk: 

“Frequency  modulation  has 
many  things  to  offer  the  public, 
and  these  will  emerge  definitely  as 
we  move  into  a  period  of  greater 
operating  experience.  While  I  am 
probably  one  of  its  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  proponents  and  have  been 
since  the  beginning,  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  the  AM  receiver  market 
to  be  disturbed  now.  FM  can  give 
the  public  high  fidelity  reception 
under  the  proper  transmitting  and 
receiving  conditions.  It  can  great¬ 
ly  reduce  noise  interference— al¬ 
though  this  benefit  perhaps  has 
Iteen  over-emphasized,  as  it  too  is 
contingent  upon  proper  operating 
conditions.  FM  will  greatly  stimu¬ 
late  programming,  and  of  course  by 
its  very  nature,  it  allows  more  radio 
traffic.  Probably  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  points,  as  it  concerns 
the  future  development  of  radio, 
is  that  a  frequency-modulation  sta¬ 
tion  can  be  tied  fairly  definitely  to 
a  trading  area  and  hence  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  people  in  that 
area.” 

May  A  Merry  Month  for  FM 

Last  May,  in  Washington,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  concluded  a  series  of  all-star, 
packed-to-the-doors  hearings  by  ap¬ 
proving  the  full  commercial  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  FM.  The  FCC  agreed 
to  license  FM  stations. 

Why  is  that  decision  of  such  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  to  the  radio 
industry,  to  the  advertisers  that 
support  it  and  to  the  audience  that 
it  informs,  instructs  and  entertains? 
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GENERAL  ^  £ 


WHAT  WILL  THEY  BUY 
THIS  CHRISTMAS? 


We  Asked  200  Department  and  Electrical  Stores 
All  Over  the  Country  These  Two  Questions: 


IN  YOUR  OPINION,  will  Christmas  buying,  this  year,  he  in 
the  direction  of  practical  gifts  or  toward  luxury  gifts  and  non* 
essential  items  ?  Here’s  the  answer 


WILL  YOUR  STORE  give  more  (or)  less  promotion  to  electrical 
■  appliances  as  gifts  this  holiday  season?  Here’s  the  answer 


Again  Ganeral  Elattric  Advertising  Will  Talk  To 

''The  Practical  Person  With 
A  Sentimental  Side" 


To  help  you  get  a  bigger  slice  of  the  electrical  gift  business  we  have 
prepared  a  3rd  edition  of  the  famous  G-E  "101  ”  Book  oj  Christmas  Ideas, 
It  will  give  new  pep  and  sparkle  to  your  merchandising,  advertising  and 
promotion  plans.  Be  sure  to  get  a  copy  from  your  General  Electric  Dis¬ 
tributor’s  representative,  or  write  direct  to  General  Electric  Co.,  Bldg. 
22C,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  DON’T  DELAY,  for  the  supply  is  limited. 


CppCI  A  L  I  One-Minute  Radio  Records  by  famous 
•  team  of  Kent  &  Johnson! 


Catchy  "words-and- 
music”  commercials  by 
radio’s  most  sought  alter 
team!  Use  them  twice-a- 
day  on  your  local  station 
to  stimulate  Christmas 
gift  business.  Ask  your 
General  Electric  Distrib¬ 
utor  for  details  now! 


MORE  PROMORON 

97% 

Less  promotion  .  . 

3% 

PRACRGAL  GIFTS 

95% 

.  Luxury  items  .  .  . 

5% 

jtr 
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A  Good  Judge  of 
Gelidify  —  Admiral 
Byrd  homesick  for 
Arctic  as  he  ex¬ 
plores  newest  of 
h  i  s  Kelvinators. 
(Kelvinator  busi¬ 
ness  continues  at 
I'U  times  its  1939 
rate.) 


Is  it  because  FM  overcomes  static? 
Well,  that  part’s  a  noble  victory, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  new  tech¬ 
nique. 

Is  it  then  that  FM  will  repro¬ 
duce  bass  notes  and  treble  tones 
never  heard  from  radio  before, 
since  its  fidelity  of  reception  is  un¬ 
precedented?  Well,  that  fidelity 
feature  is  indeed  magical  but  in  a 
way  it  is  a  gilding  of  the  lily,  since 
for  many  years  many  millions 
seated  across  the  room  frotn  a 
$15  standard  radio  have  been  able 
to  hear  Dorothy  Thompson  catch 
her  breath  betwixt  paragraphs  of 
tumbling  words,  or  hear  President 
Roosevelt  smack  his  lips  as  he 
catches  a  draught  of  water  during 
a  wave  of  applause. 

Eclipsing  the  twin  virtues  of 
staticless  reception  and  an  almost 
incredible  fidelity  of  tone  is  a  third 
and  crowning  characteristic  of  FM. 
It  is  this:  FM  stations  automatical¬ 
ly  exclude  each  other,  so  that  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  sta¬ 
tions  can  be  erected.  In  direct  con¬ 
trast,  the  number  of  .\M,  or 
standard  broadcasting,  stations  is 
limited.  (Standard  broadcasting 
employs  amplitude  modulation, 
hence  the  nickname  “.\M.”)  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  AM  stations  must  leave 
the  air  at  night  because  of  inter¬ 
ference— a  shortcoming  for  many 
years  familiar  to  every  radio  lis¬ 
tener. 

.\11  AM  stations  broadcast  at  a 


fixed  frequency;  maybe  it  is  570 
kilocycles,  maybe  1300  kilocycles. 
AM  modulates  the  power  or  am¬ 
plitude  of  the  speaker’s  voice  to 
conform  to  voice  Huctualions.  In 
contrast  the  power  of  FM  is  con¬ 
stant;  it  is  the  frequency  in  rhythm 
that  is  modulated. 

Even  l>efore  ratlio  was  out  of 
swaddling  clothes,  frctjuency  modu¬ 
lation  was  a  familiar  feature.  .Arm¬ 
strong  did  not  invent  it,  he  Irans- 
f armed  it  by  adding  a  selective 
quality,  so  that  static,  as  well  as 
programs  of  other  statiotis,  and 
every  other  interfering  sound  is  re¬ 
jected.  .\M  radio  programs  are 
confined  to  fixed  tracks  and  there 
are  frequent  phonetic  collisions— 
caused  by  everything  from  light¬ 
ning  to  an  automatic  refrigerator— 
so  that  the  listener  is  unexpectedly 
annoyed  by  interruptions,  or  by 
having  the  message  which  he  wants 
to  hear  garbled  with  that  from  an¬ 
other  station.  AM  requires  a  clear 
track,  but  two  FM  stations  can  use 
the  same  channel  simultaneously. 
Indeed  any  number  of  FM  stations 
can  operate  without  conllict  in  the 
same  channel,  provided  they  are 
spaced  from  one  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  apart,  depending  on 
their  power. 

Years  ago  the  FCC  had  assigned 
nearly  all  available  wave  lengths 
to  radio  stations.  .\ir  channels 
were  jammed  but  still  the  commis¬ 
sion  was  besieged  with  applications 
for  licenses.  It  is  entirely  likely 


that  FM  will  cure  FCC’s  migraine. 
“There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  rea¬ 
son”,  says  Major  .Armstrong,  "why 
every  city  in  the  United  States 
which  cati  afford  one  can’t  have  an 
FM  station,  and  it  won’t  interfere 
with  any  other  station.” 

FM  During  Past  Few  Weeks 

September— hale  in  September 
the  General  Electric  Co.  began  a 
series  of  short  demonstrations  of 
FM  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Twice 
daily,  in  a  theatre  seating  150  per¬ 
sons,  there  was  an  explanatory  talk 
illustrated  by  switching  from  .AM 
to  FM  reception,  thus  exemplify¬ 
ing  noise  elimination.  .  .  .  The 
same  company  introduces  a  new 
console  receiver  with  three  built-in 
antentias,  makitig  possible  recep¬ 
tion  of  both  .AM  and  FM  pro¬ 
grams,  and  short  wave  programs  as 
well.  Price,  $175.  .  .  .  First  issue  of 
“FM”,  a  magazine  dealing  solely 
with  that  subject.  Editorial  offices, 
11  Washington  .Street,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Of  foher— Freed  Radio  Corp.  an¬ 
nounces  it  will  publish  FM  NEWS, 
a  tligest  of  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles.  The  company  also 
states  that  it  will  distribute,  to  con¬ 
sumers  through  dealers.  The  .ABC] 
of  FM,  an  informatory  booklet.  .  .  . 
Following  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Radio  Manufac¬ 
turers  .Association,  announcement 
is  made  of  a  promotion  to  run 
from  November  1 1  to  November 
.30.  Under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  RMA  and  the  National  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters,  the  promo¬ 
tion  will  celebrate  a  radio  birthday 
anniversary;  slogan,  “20  Days  for 
the  20th  Birthday  of  Radio.” 

.Armstrong,  Inventor 
Extraordinaire 

River  House,  Manhattan,  shelt¬ 
ers  more  wealthy  people  than  any 
other  structure  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  home  of  a  tall,  bald  ex-Brook¬ 
lynite  who  is  for  many  reasons  a 
highly  romantic  figure.  For  one 
thing.  Major  Edwin  H.  .Armstrong, 
inventor  of  FM  and  other  devices 
that  have  shaken  the  world,  has 
never  shown  any  inclination  to  fol¬ 
low  the  conventional  life  pattern 
accepted  for  inventors,  the  poor- 
and-proud,  Horatio  Alger-Oliver 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Fifteen  billions  for  defense  and  its  effect  on 
our  textile  market:  wool,  cotton,  rayon,  silk. 


WARS  and  ruiiuMs  ol  wars. 
The  United  Stales  is  con¬ 
tracting  for  millions  of  tons 
of  steel,  rubber,  lumber,  hides, 
copper  and  other  commodities. 

its  most  extensile  operations 
are  in  the  broadest  market  of  all: 
textiles,  rhis  incidentally  reflects 
the  situation  that  has  always  pre¬ 
vailed  in  every  dejiartment  store, 
for  it  is  a  fundamental  characteris¬ 
tic  of  that  form  of  retail  organi¬ 
zation  that  although  many  of  its 
departments  sell  manufactures  of 
steel,  ridtber,  limdter,  etc.  me}y 
department  in  the  store,  l>e  it 
gloves  or  housewares,  umbrellas  or 
iKKtks.  sells  a  multiplicity  of  tex¬ 
tile  products. 

Glance  at  reports  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  activities  in  textile  markets 
during  a  single  day  (October  lb). 
Here  are  typical  news  items; 

“Philadelphia— Nearly  100  offers 
received  today  by  the  Philadelphia 
.4nny  Quartermaster  for  2,250,000 
denim  working  coats  and  1,900,000 
pairs  of  denim  working  trousers. 
Tomorrow  offerings  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  on  900,000  blue  denim 
working  hats.”  .  .  .  “W'ashington— 
In  a  request  for  bids  for  18  million 
yards  of  cloth  by  the  Army  Quar¬ 
termaster  Department  to  be  opened 
October  23,  no  bid  for  less  than 
150,000  yards  on  the  O.  D.  serge 
will  be  considered.” 

“Fall  River— Scarcity  of  staple 
cotton,  combined  with  the  sharp 
advance  in  the  price  basis,  throws 
the  manufacturing  industry  out  of 
plumb.”  .  .  .  “Philadelphia— Army 
Invitation  187,  canvas  leggings, 
dismounted,  800,000  pairs.”  .  .  . 
“Washington— Colonel  Robert  A. 
Roos,  assistant  coordinator  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Purchases,  has  been 
assigned  by  War  Department 
orders  as  commanding  officer  of  a 
mobilization  unit  of  the  Ninth 


By  \Vesti.aw  Kf.ine 

Corps  area.  Col.  Rik>s  is  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  G(K)ds  .\ssi>ciation  and  presi¬ 
dent  t)f  R(K)s  Bros.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.”  .  .  .  “New  York— The  250- 
milliou-pound  cache  of  Australian 
w(M)l  to  Ik-  stoied  here  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  is  to  be  a  military 
reserse  supjzly.” 

Earth-Girdling  Quantities 

Fhen,  following  a  report  of  con¬ 
tracts  awarded  under  Imitation 
197  for  seven  classes  of  enlisted 
men’s  collar  insignia,  “(I)  at  5.5 
tents,  air  corps,  120,000  units  .  .  . 
(7)  at  9.5  cents,  900,798  units,  in¬ 
signia  bearing  the  number  of  132 
regiments”  .  .  .  “Philadelphia- 
Informal  offers  received  on  940,000 
washable  khaki  cotton  neckties  for 
the  Army”  .  .  .  Finally,  although 
we  shall  have  set  down  but  a  few 
of  a  single  day’s  data  regarding  the 
Government’s  activity  with  manu¬ 
facturers  of  textile  products,  brief 
wortl  from  Philadelphia  concern¬ 
ing  shirts:  “.\rmy  bids  were  opened 
here  today  under  Invitation  165 
for  the  mamdacture  of  55,900  coat 
style  khaki  cotton  shirts  .  .  .  Last 
month  the  Army  ordered  200,000 
of  these  shirts  .  .  .  Invitation  189 
for  the  manufacture  of  360,200 


IN  the  latter  part  of  October  this 
reporter,  seeking  succinct  and 
authoritative  comment  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  wool  situation,  first  approach¬ 
ed,  as  is  customary  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Arthur  Besse,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  National  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
“The  situation  in  the  wool  textile 
market  has  changed  radically  since 
June,”  said  Mr.  Besse.  “Invitations 
to  bid  on  military  supplies  which 
have  been  put  out  by  the  Govern- 


olive  drab  worsted  shirts  .  .  . 
Invitation  191  for  100,000  khaki 
cotton  shirts  .  .  .  Last  month  the 
•Army  orderetl  200,000  of  these 
shirts”  .  .  . 

•And  so  on  and  on.  Day  after 
day:  “War  Department  Lists 

$14,684,242  Bids  Cleared  in  Day 
.  .  .  “Navy  Purchases  Towels, 
Sheeting”  .  .  .  “Charity  Institutions 
Ciet  W’ar  Department  Contracts” 

.  .  .  “\\'(K)len  Underwear  Bids  to 
Be  Opened  by  .Army  October  28” 

.  .  .  “WP.A  Officials  .Apprehensive 
Over  OI)taining  10,700,000  Yards 
of  Cotton  (i(K)ds  to  Be  Bid  October 
24”  .  .  .  “.Mill  Shares  Rise  Sharply 
in  South”  .  .  .  “Prices  Up  For 
Better  W’ools  .At  Boston  Sale”  .  .  . 
“Some  Manufacturers  With  Army 
Contracts  (]an  Fake  No  More 
Spring  Business,  Others  See  Possi¬ 
bility  of  Boomerang”  .  .  .  “Army 
Seeking  20,000,000  Yards  of  Twill 
Quickly”  .  .  . 

A'es,  lots  of  news  in  the  papers 
these  days.  The  Ciovernment  will 
spend  on  national  defense  15  bil¬ 
lions,  a  great  big  jag  of  it  in  tex¬ 
tile  markets.  Let  us  therefore  ex¬ 
amine  briefly  a  few  facts  alxtut 
fibres- about  wool,  cotton,  rayon, 
silk.  Let’s  ask  textile  authorities 
what’s  all  the  shootin’  about.  How 
do  they  feel? 


ment  since  June  10  require  the  use 
of  between  175,000,000  and  200,- 
000,000  pounds  of  domestic  grease 
wool.  This  is  approximately  40% 
of  a  normal  year’s  clip.  With 
Government  requirements  running 
into  such  figures,  the  plan  to  store 
a  strategic  reserve  of  250,000,000 
pounds  of  British-owned  wool  in 
this  country  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  wise  move.  This  wool,  which 
has  already  started  to  move  to  this 
country,  will  not  be  available  for 


The  Wool  Situation  Summarized 
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civilian  uses.  Il  is  to  be  strictly  a 
military  reserve  for  possible  use  by 
this  Government  or  by  the  British 
Government  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

“Meanwhile,  however,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  orders  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market  a  substantial 
weight  of  the  raw  wool  available. 
Prices  on  fine  wool  have  risen 
some  20^  to  25^  a  pound  clean,  and 
heavy  importations  of  foreign 
wools  will  be  necessary  to  meet 
civilian  requirements.  Buying  for 
civilian  needs  has  been  subnormal 
ever  since  the  first  of  the  year  and 
the  consumption  of  piece  goods  has 
been  running  well  ahead  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Eventually  the  buying 


of  civilian  fabrics  will  expand  and 
it  would  appear  that  buyers  may 
l)e  unpleasantly  surprised  at  the 
price  increases  which  will  be  neces¬ 
sitated  because  of  the  abrupt  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  wool. 

“The  (juestion  of  deliveries  also 
may  well  prove  embarrassing.  Pre¬ 
sent  Government  ortlers  will  not 
be  completed  until  July,  1941,” 
said  .Mr.  Besse  in  conclusion,  “and 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  machinery  of  the  industry 
will  not  be  available  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  spring  merchandise  or 
even  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
heavier  weights  which  will  be 
wanted  for  fall  next  vear.” 


Cotton  Looks  at  the  War 


The  fourteenth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Cotton-Textile  In¬ 
stitute,  held  at  the  Hotel  VValdorf- 
.\storia  on  October  23,  had  as  its 
central  theme  “What  Can  Be  Done 
to  Improve  the  Machinery  and 
Methods  of  Cotton  GockIs  Distri¬ 
bution?”  Following  the  address  of 
Dr.  Claudius  T.  Murchison,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute,  the  retailer’s 
point  of  view  was  presented  by 
John  P.  Nichols,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Institute  of  Distribution, 
and  by  Lew  Hahn,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .\s.sociation. 

.\t  luncheon,  brief  talks  on  dis¬ 
tribution  came  from  members  of 
the  Institute’s  staff:  Charles  K. 
Everett,  Paul  B.  Halstead,  Nova 
Eisnor.  During  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  discussion  of  the  central  theme 
was  resumed.  The  converter’s  point 
of  view  was  expounded  by  Howard 
Veit  of  M.  Lowenstein  &  .Sons;  the 
textile  broker’s  appraisal  of  the 
situation  by  Sidney  Scheuer  of 
.Scheuer  &  Company;  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agent’s  views  by  Robert  C. 
Kelley  of  the  Converse  Rubber 
Company  and  chairman  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  division  of  the  National  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Purchasing  .Agents. 

.A  feature  of  the  symposium  that 
apparently  aroused  the  keen  inter¬ 
est  of  the  audience  was  Mr.  Hahn’s 
explanation  of  the  buyer’s  pledge, 
and  his  assurance  that  that  nation¬ 
al  round  robin,  already  signed  by 
10,000  retail  buyers,  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  evidencing  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  suspicion  of  the  manufac¬ 


turer.  .Speaking  extemporaneously, 
Mr.  Hahn,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Cotton  Consumption  (Council,  be¬ 
gan  by  alluding  to  an  automobile 
he  purc:hased  a  few  years  ago. 
Friends  of  his  who  were  automo¬ 
tive  experts  gave  him  their  consid¬ 
ered  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
car.  It  was  a  cold-bfi)odetl  ap¬ 
praisal  ill-suited  to  the  purchaser’s 
enthusiasm,  for  they  said:  “You 
have  paid  80  cents  a  pound  for  it; 
that’s  good  value.”  Mr.  Hahn  con¬ 
tinued: 

“I’ll  wager  no  automobile  sales¬ 
man  ever  sold  a  car  on  a  dollars- 
per-pound  basis.  Yet  after  all  these 
years  the  seller  of  cotton  textiles  is 
frequently  content  with  sales  in 
which  poundage  is  the  chief  con¬ 
sideration.  Cotton  has  been  used 
so  many  centuries  that  it  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  good  old  drudge.  It  lacks 
paint,  varnish,  chromium  and  the 
quality  of  glamour.  It  needs  to 
have  its  face  lifted.  .As  I  remarked 
to  a  friend  the  other  day,  I  imagine 
that  if  an  explorer  returned  from 
a  long  voyage  bringing  with  him  a 
strange  substance  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  and  which  he  called  cotton, 
the  w'orld  would  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  cotton  was  truly  a 
miracle.  My  friend’s  comment  was 
a  dubious:  ‘Yep,  for  a  year  it  would 
be  indeed  a  miracle,  then  cotton 
would  slump  to  the  bottom  of  the 
heap  again.’ 

“I  told  him:  ‘1  like  cotton.  I 
like  cotton  underwear,  cotton 
shirts,  cotton  sheets,  and  even  cot¬ 
ton  socks.’  My  friend’s  response 


was:  ‘Acs.  of  course.  The  thing  is 
that  you  use  cotton  only  where  it 
can’t  be  seen.’  .  ,  .  There  is  no  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  retailing  of  high-priced 
dresses.  We  all  know  that  tvhen 
the  average  wotnan  thitiks  of  cot¬ 
ton  dresses,  she  thinks  of  lutiise 
dresses.  But  there  is  one  classifica¬ 
tion  that  is  not  adetptatelv  taken 
care  of.  It  is  the  dress  that  retails 
at  three  to  ten  dollars.  .Moreover, 
as  it  is,  orders  nutst  be  placed  in 
bulk,  so  that  the  dress  Itityer  is  un¬ 
able  to  replace  last-sellitig  numbers 
quickly. 

“Do  you  know  that  one  rayon 
company  is  spendittg  1 0,0()0,()00  a 
year  on  research— $10,000,000  to 
take  bitsiness  atvay  from  you  fel¬ 
lows!  What  are  you  doitig  abottt 
it?  I  understand  that  800  new  uses 
for  peanuts  have  been  discovered. 
New  uses  of  cottoti  will  always  be 
itinumerable.  .A  physiciati  asked 
me  for  a  bit  of  absorbent  cotton 
the  other  day.  I  gave  it  to  him  and 
was  dumbfounded  at  his  observa¬ 
tion:  ‘Of  course  actually  this  isn’t 
cotton,  it’s  wo(k1  pulp.’ 

Blame  the  Retailer 

“AVe  are  entering  an  abnormal 
era,  and  yet  consider  that  Dr. 
Murchison  has  stated  this  morning 
that  the  Governtnent’s  tremendous 
buying  of  cottons  will  take  only 
about  10  percent  of  annual  protluc- 
tion!  Why  is  it,  then,  that  mem¬ 
ber  stores  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  have  been 
receiving  letters  advising  that  the 
jjrice  of  shirts  and  pajamas  is  up 
on  account  of  the  war?  Of  coitrse 
such  advances  are  always  blamed 
on  the  retailer  by  the  consumer.” 

*****  Mr.  Hahn  then  went  on 
to  discuss  distressing  events  of 
World  War  I— shoestring  specula- 
tioti  in  cotton  goods,  charges  of 
profiteering  levelled  against  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  usually  without  the 
slightest  justificatiot),  newspaper 
headlines:  “Blank  &  Co.  Indicted— 
$.50,000  Profiteering”,  the  “buyer’s 
strike”,  the  parades  of  protest  by 
consumers,  how  the  NRDG.A  had 
engaged  Charles  Evans  Hughes  to 
fight  the  Lever  .Act,  until  it  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
court  Mr.  Hughes  was  later  to 
head.  Mr.  Hahn  then  went  on  to 
discuss  the  buyer’s  pledge  which 
NRDG.A  recently  circulated  and 
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World  events  are  opening  men  s  eyes  anew  to 
the  old  conception  of  freedom — freedom  to  ascertain  the  facts,  to  judge  and  to  choose,  to  reject  or  to  approve. 
In  the  field  of  merchandising,  the  Pacific *Factag  is  the  very  emhodinient  of  this  essentially  American  conception. 

For  here  is  an  informative  label  which  goes  the  whole  way  in  supplying  the  essential  facts  about  Pacific 
fabrics.  It  bases  its  statements  upon  authoritative  standards  of  quality  and  performance.  It  expresses  those 
standards  in  definite  terms. 

It  is  a  sound  merchandising  tool  because  it  renders  a  service  of  steadily  increasing  importance,  making  it 
easier  for  the  buyer  to  buy,  easier  for  the  seller  to  sell.  *  Registration  applied  for 


IPACIFIC  MILLS 


214  Church  Street.  New  York 

Rayon  Division,  409  Sfveiidi  Avc..  New  \«rk 
Worsted  Division,  26l  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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which  10,000  retail  buyers  have  al¬ 
ready  signed.  As  to  prices,  he  said: 
“We  believe  that  prices  will  inevi- 
tal)ly  rise.  That  cannot  he  pre¬ 
vented.  But  there  are  always  chisel- 
ers.  Let  us  restrain  their  activities. 
I'here  is  a  childhood  saying  tamil- 
iar  to  most  of  us:  ‘Whatever  goes 
up  must  come  down’.  So  let’s  not 
bull  the  market.  Let’s  refrain  from 
creating  unnecessary  shortages.  If 
we  do  that,  our  losses  will  l)e  less.’’ 

Dr.  Murchison  said  in  part: 
“The  conflict  abroad  has  made  the 
need  for  a  tvider  distribution  of 
cotton  products  in  America  more 
acute.  If  we  could  raise  our  nation¬ 
al  consumption  of  cotton  to  ten 
million  bales,  we  would  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  lifting  the  pres¬ 
sure  to  export  our  surplus.  If  we 
could  raise  it  to  twelve  million 
bales,  the  job  would  be  done  one 
hundred  percent.  But  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  cataclysm  all  over  the 
world  has  complicated  the  problem 
and  made  it  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  solve.  .  .  . 

“Probably  the  greatest  loss  the 
independent  industrial  textile  pro- 
tlucers  have  suffered  in  the  last  two 
decades  has  been  the  acquisition  by 
the  large  tire  companies  of  their 
own  fabric  mills.  Undoubtedly  the 
greatest  reason  for  the  move  w'as 
closer  control  of  quality,  rather 
than  dissatisfaction  w'ith  prices,  or 
service.  .  .  .  I’ll  grant  you  that 
you  can  get  quicker  action  for  yard¬ 
age  by  a  campaign  to  adtl  two 
inches  to  the  length  of  a  sliirt  or 
to  popularize  long  dresses.  But 
while  you  are  doing  this,  the  prod- 

Rayon  Review 

4  4  'T^HE  outhK)k  for  rayon  fab- 
A  rics  of  all  descriptions  is, 
in  my  opinion  a  healthy  one,” 
C.  W.  Dali,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rayon  Weavers  .\ssociation, 
told  Lhe  BuLLKTtN  in  his  Worth 
Street  office  during  the  second  half 
of  October  .  .  .  “At  the  same  time,” 
he  continued,  “the  present  prices 
for  rayon  greige  goods  are  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  movement  for 
Spring  has  not  yet  developed  in  a 
large  way.  I’he  source  of  these 
difficulties  is  not  hard  to  discover. 
.\  year  ago,  at  this  time,  the  textile 
markets  were  subjected  to  a  stimu¬ 
lation  of  tremendous  buying,  large¬ 
ly  owing  to  the  fact  that  war  was 


Cotton-Textile  Institute's  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  fashion  director  is  Miss  Nova 
A.  Eisnor,  previously  associated  in  a 
similar  capacity  with  Mutual  Buying 
Syndicate  and  W.  T.  Grant  Company. 

uct  engineers  are  very  likelv  to  be 
discarding  some  cotton  construc¬ 
tion  for  a  newer  material  that  has 
plenty  of  merchandising  and  re¬ 
search  effort  Itehind  it.  ... 

“In  a  recent  survey  covering  the 
entire  country  by  the  National 
Association  of  Purchasing  .\gents, 
85%  of  the  buyers  placed  quality 
as  the  first  thing  they  consider  in 
making  a  purchase.  Why  don’t  you 
tell  us  why  vour  g(M)ds  are  better? 

.  .  .  While  we  think  of  industrial 
fabrics,  as  mostly  in  the  greige 
state,  mam  uses  require  finishing 
o|)erations.  and  to  my  mind  this  is 
where  you  can  best  meet  sour  tiew- 
est  and  most  active  competitor,  the 
plastics  fieltl.” 

and  Preview 

declared,  and  the  memorv  of  the 
high  prices  which  existed  in  the 
AVorld  W’ar  days  was  sufficient  to 
stimulate  a  demand  which,  while 
probably  right  in  its  ultimate  de¬ 
velopment,  was  ill-timed  and  ill- 
advised. 

great  many  operators  t)\er- 
looked  the  fact  that  it  was  not  until 
15  months  after  our  entry  into  the 
World  War  that  prices  rose  exces¬ 
sively.  riie  main  source  of  the 
discouraging  movement  of  rayon 
woven  cloth,  through  the  summer 
and  thus  far  this  fall,  has  been  due 
to  one  fact— uncertainty.  Pur¬ 
chases  have  been  subject  to  the 
conser\atism  which  has  been  char¬ 


acteristic  in  markets  other  than 
textiles  as  well.  I’lie  collapse  of 
France,  the  fear  for  Britain  and  the 
impossibility  of  seeing  conditions 
very  far  ahead  are  not  calculated 
to  stimulate  risk  taking  by  pur¬ 
chasers.” 

Mr.  Dali  believes  it  probable 
that  the  consumption  of  both  fila¬ 
ment  rayon  and  sta)>le  liber  will 
exceed  that  of  last  year,  “and  that 
there  will  have  been  manufactured 
aiul  distributed  a  greater  yardage 
of  both  filament  and  spun  rayon 
fabrics  than  occurred  in  1939.  Fhe 
competitive  merit  of  rayon  fabrics,” 
he  says,  “has  resulted  in  an  almost 
steady  expansion  of  outlets.  Fhe 
rayon  cloth  market  has  not  had  the 
stimulation,  which  has  occurred  in 
the  market  for  cotton  cloths,  of 
large  Government  purchases  for 
defense  needs. 

No  Rayon  for  Defense 

“.So  far  the  Government  has  not 
specified  any  rayon  cloth  in  its 
purchasing  program,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to.  I'here  have  been  certain 
sample  lots  of  linings  for  overcoats 
taken  for  experitnents,  and  quite  a 
bit  of  experimenting  has  been 
made  with  Nylon,  Fortisan  and 
'Fenasco  yarns  for  parachute  cloth, 
as  an  eventual  substitute  for  silk. 
These  still  are  in  the  experimental 
stage.  Nevertheless,  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  expansion  in  the  durable 
goods  industries,  due  to  our  de¬ 
fense  efhut,  unemployment  is  de¬ 
creasing,  and  a  potential  demand 
for  rayon  fabrics  is  being  created. 

“  Fhe  rayon  cloth  market  will 
benefit  indirectly  from  the  ex¬ 
penditures  made  for  defense,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  real  wages  are  high, 
and  the  prices  of  rayon  fabrics 
low.  Fhat  this  is  realized  by 
maiuifacturers  has  been  made  clear 
in  the  resistance  to  further  price 
concessions  w'hich  have  character¬ 
ized  the  market  during  this  month. 
F'inally— and  you  understand  that 
throughout  I  have  been  merely 
thinking  aloud”— said  Mr.  Dali, 
“there  is  every  indication  for  a 
wider  distribution  of  rayon  fabrics 
for  next  Spring  than  took  place 
last  year,  but  it  will  probably  de¬ 
velop  in  an  orderly  manner  and 
be  of  a  substantial  nature,  owing 
to  the  high  merit  and  sound  value 
of  products  of  rayon  looms”. 
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similar  to  the  one  above, are  being  installed  by  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 


This  special  unit  increases  sales,  yet  reduces  selling  effort.  The  segregation  of  items 
in  a  series  of  pigeon  holes  makes  for  effective  stock  control  and  rapid  handling. 


You  can  renovate  an  old  fixture  at  slight  cost.  On  request,  we  will  send  you  work¬ 
ing  drawings  of  this  TALON  Fastener  section. 


The  unit  can  be  purchased  from  the  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Company,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


DRITZ-TRAUM  CO.,  INC.  11-15  E.  26th  St.,  New  York 

Distributors  of  pockoged  TALON  Fosteners 

367  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago  833  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

^  Tgicn  fa;’*  •  :  !*•  :.  v  'c  O*',  '  *»  "c 


Panorama  of  Prog¬ 
ress — "Modern  Mer¬ 
chandising  Ideas"  is 
digest  of  displays  by 
scores  of  stores. 


Silk  Sees  Smooth  Seas 

4  4  TT' XCELLENT!”  R.  D.  Jen-  .Mr.  Jenkins  said.  “.Several  factors 
kins,  vice-president  of  the  ;nv*  responsible  lor  that.  In  the 
International  Silk  Guild,  replied  in  first  place,  with  increased  business 
answer  to  The  Bulletin’s  request  activity,  the  public  has  more  money 
for  his  opinion  regarding  the  pres-  lo  spend.  This  always  creates  a  de- 
ent  silk  outlook.  “Many  factors  maiul  for  better  merchandise.  And 
are  fusing  to  intensify  the  demaml  better  merchandise  in  the  fabric 
for  silk  in  both  tvoven  and  knitted  held  means  silk.  .Secondly,  the  in¬ 
goods,”  Mr.  Jenkins  continued,  creasing  interest  in  the  develop- 
“First,  with  respect  to  hosiery,  the  ment  of  creative  designing  in  the 
dew  is  off  the  nylon  rose.  The  United  States  has  made  it  apparent 
hysteria  which  followed  the  bally-  that  designers  must  have  something 
hoo  w'hich  preceded  the  introduc-  to  design  with.  The  development 
tion  of  nylon  is  subsiding.  Nylon  of  fine  silk  fabrics  will  go  hand  in 
now  is  just  another  product,  with  hand  with  design  development, 
merits  and  faults— just  like  any-  “In  the  third  place,  better  stores 
thing  else.  throughout  the  country  are  laying 

“Both  manufacturers  and  stores,  increasing  emphasis  upon  pure 
having  faced  the  fact  that  silk  silk  in  their  medium  and  higher 
hosiery  is  going  to  constitute  priced  ready-to-wear.  The  more 
around  90%  of  their  business  for  far-sighted  stores  see  clearly  that 
some  time  to  come,  are  beginning  there  isn’t  much  sense  in  selling  a 
to  stop  footballing  silk  hosiery  dress  for  a  hundred  dollars  or  more 
around.  They  have  become  aware,  made  not  out  of  a  similar  material, 
almost  anew,  that  silk  hosiery  has  but,  perhaps,  of  the  identical  ma- 
merits  and  profit  possibilities  terial  of  which  a  dress  selling  down 
which  they  had  too  long  taken  for  the  street  for  ten  dollars  is  made, 
granted.  It  has  also  become  ap-  In  response  to  this  store  interest 
parent  that  women  will  pay  a  rea-  and  demand,  cutters  are  planning 
sonable  price  for  stockings  and  an  increased  use  of  silk  in  their 
that  a  great  industry  doesn’t  neces-  next  lines. 

sarily  have  to  be  crucified  on  the  “Piece  goods  buyers  likewise  are 
cross  of  price  as  a  matter  of  daily  demanding  more  and  more  pure 
routine.  The  hosiery  situation  is  silk  for  their  better  trade.  This  in¬ 
shaking  down  to  a  reasonably  sen-  creasing  demand  from  both  the 
sible  merchandising  basis.  The  de-  cutters  and  piece  goods  depart- 
mand  for  silk  hosiery  is  not  only  ments,”  Mr.  Jenkins  said  in  con- 
normalizing— it  is  increasing.  elusion,  “is  causing  fabric  manu- 

“With  regard  to  broad  goods,  facturers  to  plan  on  increasing 
there  is  an  unquestionable  revival  their  silk  numliers  as  far  ahead  as 
of  interest  in  silk  in  that  field,”  the  fall  of  1941.” 


Streamlined  Selling  Digest 

An  up-to-the-minute  tabloid  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  retail  display  is  the 
elaborately  prepared  letter-size 
booklet.  Modern  Merchandising 
Ideas,  which  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  by  the  Dritz- 
Traum  Company,  distributors  of 
packagetl  Talon  fasteners.  With  re¬ 
straint  unusual  in  the  publishing 
l)usiness,  the  authors  have  restrict¬ 
ed  themselves  to  fewer  than  100 
words  of  text.  Fhe  balance  is 
photographs  of  window  and  in¬ 
terior  displays  of  every  nature:  they 
help  to  make  credible  the  fact  that 
in  some  stores  the  ’Falon  fastener 
represents  20  percent  of  the  notion 
department’s  business. 

Some  of  the  plir)tographs  illus¬ 
trate  the  budget  wardrol)e  displays 
which  the  company  routes  from 
store  to  store.  Others  help  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  Talon,  by  employing  the 
Gap-o-sis  theme,  have  been  able  to 
conduct  one  of  the  greatest  nation¬ 
al  campaigns  of  recent  years.  Too, 
there  are  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  specially  tlesigned  displav  sec¬ 
tions  which  in  some  instances  have 
reduced  selling  time  90  percent. 
Not  the  least  interesting  pictures 
show  how  leading  stores  hat  e  mod¬ 
ernized  obsolete  fixtures  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  working  drawings  furnished  by 
the  fastener  company. 

.Among  the  scores  of  stores  whose 
varied  displays  are  depicted  in 
Modern  Merchandising  Ideas  are 
not  only  such  huge  establishments 
as  J.  L.  Hudson,  Broadway  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  G.  Fox,  .Altman,  Girn- 
bel,  Meier  &  Frank,  Brandeis  and 
The  Emporium,  but  stores  in 
smaller  cities,  as:  Howland  of 
Bridgeport,  Rumbaugh-MacLain  of 
Everett,  Washington,  Goldstein- 
Migel  of  W^aco,  and  Weavers  of 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Sew  and  Save  Schedule  Set 

The  third  annual  National  .Sew 
and  Save  Week,  its  sponsor,  the 
National  Needlecraft  Bureau  tells 
us,  tvill  be  celebrated  throughout 
the  eight-day  week  of  February  22 
to  March  1.  This  country-wide  pro¬ 
motion,  in  which  more  than  24,000 
stores  of  every  sort  participated  in 
1940,  brought  immediate  volume 
gains  of  from  15%  to  400%.  Dis¬ 
play  material  will  again  be  fur¬ 
nished  without  charge.  Full  de¬ 
tails  forthcoming  shortly. 


/■ 
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These  tags  and  labels  assure  you 


and  your  customers— of  genuine 


TEBILIlED  is  the  registered  trade  mark  of  Tootai 
Broadhurst  Lee  Co.  Ltd.  It  signifies  that  fabrics  have 
been  treated  for  crease-resistance  in  conformity 
with  the  methods  and  standards  established  by,  and 
under  license  from,  Tootai  Broadhurst  Lee  Co.  Ltd. 

TheTEBILIZED  treatment  can  be  successfully  applied 
to  rayons,  spun  rayons,  cottons,  linens,  and  mix¬ 
tures— in  both  flat  and  pile  weaves.  When  TEBILIZED, 
these  fabrics  have  the  power  to  resist  and  recover 
from  creasing  or  crushing— a  power  similar  to  that 
possessed  by  wool. 


WARNING  !  Tootai  Broadhurst  Lee  Co.  Ltd.  is  the 
owner  of  United  States  Patent  1,734,516.  This  is  the 
pioneer  patent  which  first  showed  how  to  impart 
crease-  or  crush-resistance  to  textiles  by  impregna¬ 
tion  . . .  especially  with  synthetic  resins.  This  patent 
is  of  dominating  scope  in  the  field  of  production 
of  crease-resistance. 


NOTE:  TimaiD  is  th,  trode-ffistls 

•(ATootat  Bfoo^buul  Le>  C<(.  IM-/  Own«r 
S.  1^4,516.  TaWSD 

fabric*  fioyf  b««n  creal»> 

in  cnnfcrmiJy  w&h  ll>#jBeSbods  gnd 
lifndards  «t(«blsb^d  «4d«r 

ToaM  iQHdhurst  C«r  ltd.  ^ 

^  r  ^ 
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Holiday  Hosiery  Business 


Most  stores  are  l«M)k.ing  lor- 
tvard  to  an  extepiionally 
g(HHl  holiday  business  on  liosiery. 
rite  many  novelty  types  oi  sport 
hose,  now  active,  are  goinj;  to  tlo 
much  to  brighten  hosiery  lignres 
tliis  season,  many  believe.  We  hear 
that  some  stores  are  hoartling 
nylon  for  a  splash  oiler  jnst  belore 
Christmas,  but  we  do  mu  believe 
many  stores  are  doing  this.  Top 
buyers  we  know  are  selling  nylons 
as  they  are  received  from  the  mills, 
going  along  on  the  theorv  that 
they  should  give  the  customer 
what  she  wants  whenever  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  do  so. 

Packaging  this  season  as  planned 
by  manufacturers  has  inclined 
largely  toward  the  sentimental  and 
old  fashioned  themes.  .Mthough 
there  are  many  packagings  that  are 
novel  and  new,  few  ha\e  gone 
mcKlernistic.  If  stores  have  a 
Christmas  pack  individual  w'ith 
them,  excellent  wiiulttws  can  be 
planned  with  an  enlarged  box 
partly  opened  with  manv  pairs  of 
hosiery  protruding  from  it.  If  a 
tie-in  could  be  managed  with  the 
handbag  department,  a  window 
for  men  buyers  coidd  be  interest¬ 
ing.  If  a  bag  is  an  intended  gift, 
besides  the  traditional  brand  new 
coin  the  bag  could  also  contain  a 
gift  of  hosiery. 

Perhaps  lots  of  gift  lists  would 
carry  more  hosierv  notations— 
particularly  in  the  case  of  office  or 
club  presents— if  a  sticker  service 
were  advertised.  Stickers  which 
salespeople  could  attach  to  each 
outside  wrap  so  customers  could 
note  on  the  outside  what  each  box 
contained.  In  that  way  the  neat 
inside  packing  need  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  nor  could  there  be  any 
mistake  about  the  right  person  re¬ 
ceiving  the  right  gift. 

One  thing  customers  find  hard 
to  forgive  is  any  mistake  made 
over  the  enclosure  of  cards,  or  the 
omission  of  them.  This  situation 
can  be  helped  much  by  salespeople 


not  rushing  wra|)peis  uineason- 
ably. 

One  plan  whidi  has  worked  well 
in  some  departments  we  know,  is 
to  have  extra  salespeople  lor  the 
rush  weeks  taken  only  Irom  ihe 
store  itsell.  For  one  thing  they  are 
used  t<»  the  store  itself,  its  policies 
and  general  feel.  .Another,  and  im¬ 
portant  ((M>.  is  that  they  liecome 
more  closelv  attpiainted  with  the 
store's  hosiery  and  can  talk  under- 
standinglv  to  customers  about  it 
the  rest  of  the  year.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  lor  customers  and  ready- 
to-wear  salespeople  to  Imd  them¬ 
selves  talking  of  hosiery  in  the  fit¬ 
ting  rcMnns. 

■Socks  lor  soldiers  should  get 
special  attention  this  year.  If  not 
ordinarily  carried  in  the  women’s 
section,  perhaps  they  could  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  meti’s  department. 
To  have  them  at  this  time  means 
more  than  extra  sales.  If  they  are 
displayed  well,  they  emphasi/.e  the 
fact  that  the  women’s  department 
is  alive  to  the  need  of  the  events 
of  the  day.  Handy,  waterproof 
mending  kits  take  up  little  room 
anti  are  as  necessary  tt)  soldiers  as 
the  socks  themselves. 

F(K>t  warmers  are  being  shown 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  .Some  are 


Picks  the  Winners  Before 
They’re  Picked 
T  seems  that  Scholler  Bros. 
sctKtped  the  country  when 
they  selected  Miss  Frances 
Burke  last  (ulv  to  pose  for  the 
current  series  of  photographs 
used  in  their  Bli.i.ktin  ad¬ 
vertising.  Miss  Burke,  a  new¬ 
comer  in  the  modeling  field, 
became  “Miss  .America  1940’’ 
at  the  .Atlantic  City  Beauty 
Pageant.  She  appeared  in 
September’s  adsertising  pages; 
will  be  with  us  again  in 
December. 


\ery  attractive,  some  are  definitely 
practical  and  some  highly  amusing. 
A  g(M)d  attention  getter  has  been 
the  sock  with  the  “dustmop”  soles 
and  heels.  Fhey  come  in  soft  or 
bright  colors  with  a  regidar  dust- 
mop,  Iringy  and  looking  ({uite 
authentic,  in  contrasting  shades. 

.Many  types  of  socks  with  felt  or 
felt-like  s(»les  are  popular.  Some  of 
these  are  of  novelty  knits  and  some 
are  contrastingly  embroidered.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  at 
counters  where  they  were  shown, 
all  ages  and  types  of  customers 
were  intently  IcKtking  them  over. 
Early  one  morning  we  saw  a  dis¬ 
play  of  the  dustmop  socks  with 
cpiite  a  crowd  of  serious  lcK>king 
customers,  all  of  whom  were  over 
the  age  of  fifty.  Fhis  could  indi¬ 
cate  these  comfy  things  were  con¬ 
sidered  more  than  a  lad  and  for 
more  than  just  gift  giving. 

.Monograms  are  reported  as  in¬ 
creasing  in  demand.  For  stores 
who  find  this  so,  it  might  be  well 
to  consider  special  service  for  the 
last  minute  Christmas  rush.  Fo 
match  sweater  and  sock  mono¬ 
grams  complicates  handling  if  pro¬ 
vision  is  not  made  adecpiately  for 
the  service.  Bachelors  w'ith  small 
friends  whom  they  wish  to  re¬ 
member  with  something  besides 
candy  and  toys  should  appreciate 
this  service  if  it  were  brought  to 
their  attention. 

.A  women’s  silk  hosiery  bar 
placed  in  the  men’s  wear  division 
is  sometimes  a  gcK)d  money  maker. 
Fhis  year  it  could  be  very  colorful 
if  gay  novelties  were  added.  Not 
only  is  a  pretty  salesgirl  necessary 
to  its  success,  an  understanding  one 
with  a  most  thorough  knowledge 
of  hosiery  is  imperative.  Fhe  fu¬ 
ture  of  such  l)ars  depends  upon 
how  intelligently  and  efficiently 
men  are  served. 

.A  local  popidar  skater,  dancer 
or  college  girl  cjr  deb  in  suitable 
costume  used  in  an  advisory  capa¬ 
city  in  promotions  could  add  an 
authentic  note  to  hosiery  stocks. 
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for  lasting  heauty— 
miles  more  wear . . . 
extra  dullness  .  .  . 
extra  softness.,  .ex¬ 
tra  fine  and  sheer 
appearance . . .  extra 
resistance  to  snags 
and  pulls  and  runs 
. . .  extra  resistance 
to  water  spots. 


SCHOLX£R  BROS.,  INC.  Mfc».  ol  Textile  Soepe,  Soltencn,  OiU,  Finiekce 
Colline  &  ^eebnorelxnil  Ste.,  Pkila.  *  St.  Cxtkaxinee,  Ont.,  Can. 
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Extra  value. . ,  Extra  sales. . . 


The  "smarf  to  be  thrifty"  appeal  in  a  Macy  ad. 


Mm 
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I've  CUT  MV  (TOCHINO  BILL  IN  HALTr 


'  Ooe^u.  t  hoi^V  rtol't9d  »har  o  b>'*ti<A9  horn  I  *.  Ahm  1 1 

yew  teitf  ley  'w9i  f.nt  thirtg  you  bvbt  netxBd  ebowt  /  thou^  I  hod  to  ween 

tfo  two-thfood  Uock.rtg%  ,f*to9-nobl9  Of  tovfio.  ifor  'didft't  woot!  th«y  cei# 

hko  tuff  becowM  »A  dowofof-ofi.  I  <hof>gtd  from  eee b*of>d  fo onetho**Thomof>OY  I  ’oy.sd 
3woy  v>  odd  tteci'A^t  tMt  ddft't  /notch  would'ho**  itpt  e  hotlfwoo^  itv  m  o'ch'tftf 
'  ThBA.  PI  Months  090.  f  lew  ON  otf  <ft  th*  Hvotd  rr>bvno.  Secy’s  hod  fud  cut  th«  price  e# 
Creoef*(  theit  belt  i*ft  itocfup^.  from  f.l7  to  Wc  Swch  e  iowi»>f,  /  tnerf  them  ...  My 
*t/y  /icit  poit  totted  for  weehi’  Thor  so/t  mb  on  C/epetei.  New  /  i/Mb^y  toordor  v» 
pe  rt  ui  My  pet  coior.  o*>d  oft  My  ob^  trock.n9t  o'e  lowfMotet. 

'  tut  here  I  the  pey-etf  C/epete«  fooAi  10  theer.  fro  iwwched  from  tuo-*hroodi  to  h'g 
weor.«9  tnree  threodi.  >*"dyo«  oiogfotK'or.hormrunoKodthod'fforoiKo!"  SmI/jtofJ. 

MteMON't  Hopory.  Mocy't  Street  floor.  { 


How  Much  Do  Women  Value  Silk? 


TH.\'r  deep  in  women’s  liearts 
is  the  desire  for  fine  hosiery 
is  perhaps  best  proved  by  a  London 
item  published  by  the  Neio  York 
Herald  Tribune  in  which  they  re¬ 
port,  “Mobs  of  eager  women  to¬ 
day  besieged  London’s  department 
stores  to  buy  silk  stockings  while 
there  is  a  chance.  The  ban  goes 
into  effect  on  December  1st.  An¬ 
other  reason  for  tlie  demand  is 
that  hosiery  that  was  in  stock  l)e- 
fore  Monday,  October  29th  is  not 
subject  to  a  new  purchase  tax.’’ 

While  we  may  question  what 
constituted  “mobs”  in  London  and 
taking  into  consideration  that 
women  of  other  countries  have 
never  been  so  silk  hosiery  con¬ 
scious  as  the  women  of  the  United 
States,  the  fact,  nevertheless,  re¬ 
mains  that  through  the  horrors  of 
war  the  eternal  feminine  love  for 
lovely  things  will  assert  itself  when 
given  half  a  chance. 

Folks  in  the  industry  ha\e  asked 
what  we  think  would  be  the  reac¬ 
tion  here  if  a  similar  situation  de¬ 
veloped.  In  turn,  we  have  asked 
many  prominent  in  the  industry 
this  same  question.  They  inevit¬ 
ably  dealt  with  the  economic  side. 
England,  of  course,  had  few  mills 
making  silk  hose  compared  with 
America,  the  largest  silk  hosiery 
manufacturing  country  in  the 
world.  We  have  huge  plants  in  26 
states  employing  many  who  are 


trained  in  only  one  kind  of  work, 
the  making  of  silk  stockings.  While 
the  readjustment  to  other  fibers 
was  being  made,  many  people 
would  l)e  thrown  out  of  work  in 
their  skilled  field.  Mills  would 
have  to  be  re-etjuipped  and  ma¬ 
chines  readjusted  for  other  yarns 
which,  it  is  estimated,  would  take 
months.  ^Vorkers  would  have  to 
be  trained  to  work  with  other 
yarns,  which  would  take  consider¬ 
able  time.  .\s  to  whether  America 
would  accept  other  yarns,  well, 
what  else  could  she  do  if  there 
were  no  more  silk?  The  American 
women  would  no  doubt  do  as 
women  in  other  countries  are  do¬ 
ing.  They  would  do  the  patriotic 
thing,  wear  what  .American  indus¬ 
try  could  provide. 

Of  interest  to  all  hosiery  retail¬ 
ers  are  the  iv.cetit  observations  on 
the  silk  situation  made  by  the 
National  .Association  of  Hosierv 
Manufacturers.  First  tliey  point 
out  that  the  .American  hosierv  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  largest  user  of  jap- 
anese  raw  silk,  which  means  that 
we  are  the  largest  users  of  raw  silk 
in  the  world  since  most  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  silk  comes  from  Japan.  “It 
follows,”  they  say,  “the  above  be¬ 
ing  the  facts,  our  industry  is  very 
much  concerned  with  the  change 
in  the  political  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  United  .States.” 
They  point  out  the  lightning 


changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
diplomatic  and  economic  relations 
between  many  countries  during  the 
past  three  years,  and  warn  that 
opinions  of  any  private  citizen  at 
this  time  as  to  what  further  changes 
may  take  place  in  the  diplomatic 
and  economic  relations  of  our 
country  with  Japan,  would  be,  at 
the  most,  a  guess.  “At  most,”  they 
.say,  “we  must  content  ourselves 
with  drawing  attetition  to  some  of 
the  available  facts  in  tbe  situation 
so  that  every  party  at  interest  can 
weigh  these  facts,  form  his  best 
judgment  and  take  the  responsi- 
l)ility  of  whatever  decision  he 
makes  based  on  such  judgment.” 

The  .Association  then  approaches 
the  subject  of  .American  needs  and 
interests  and  points  to  the  problem 
of  readjustment  of  the  industry  to 
yarns  other  than  silk. 


Coordinated  Cosmetics 

New  shades  of  Pink  Garter,  a 
blush  rose.  Scarlet  Slipper,  a 
vivid  burnished  red,  and  Black 
Mask,  a  wicked  black-red.  are 
offered  this  fall  by  Revlon  in  nail 
enamel,  lipstick  and  cheek  stick 
(cream  rouge  in  stick  form) .  These 
products  are  available  in  a  j/ackage 
called  Little  Vamp,  in  a  transpar¬ 
ent  acetate  banded  with  a  pink 
satin,  black  lace  edged  garter.  .A 
tiny  scarlet  slipper,  suitable  for  a 
lapel  ornament,  is  attached  to  the 
garter. 
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Qo^Ueti 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Arc  We  Preserving  Customer  Confidence? 


UNLIKE  other  seasons,  there 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  consis¬ 
tency  in  the  corset  promotion 
of  this  season’s  silhouette,  although 
ready-to-wear  continues  one  line  of 
thought— the  streamlined  straight 
line.  .\t  the  beginning  there  was 
much  corset  talk  of  the  straight 
shoulder-to-hip  line,  but  of  late 
there  have  appeared  sketches  which 
showed  a  definite  pulled-in  waist 
and  also  some  of  the  copy  in  ads 
has  stressed  the  slenderizing  of  the 
waistline. 

Questioning  brings  about  am¬ 
biguous  responses,  such  as,  “We 
stress  the  control  of  the  figure”. 
Yes,  that’s  good  as  far  as  it  goes— 
but  it  isn’t  enough.  Last  season  it 
was  the  waistline  and  this  season  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  slenderizing 
of  hips.  Flesh,  however,  is  stubborn 
and  if  taken  from  one  place,  presto, 
here  we  have  it  in  another.  During 
the  Mainbocher  flurry  we  had  "Hip, 
Hip,  Hurrah!”  and  “The  Hips 
Have  It”  so  that  there  might  be 
“The  Hand-Spanned  Waistline”. 
Today  some  promotions  imply  that 
waist  and  hips  may  be  brought  into 


a  smaller  streamlined  contour  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  And  it  can’t 
be  done.  Let’s  not  sacrifice  the  cus¬ 
tomer  confidence  we  have  built  up 
in  efficient,  comfortable  and  scien¬ 
tific  corset  fitting  by  careless  phras¬ 
ing  and  the  use  of  outmoded 
sketches  in  guiding  customers  on 
the  purchase  of  new  foundation 
garments.  By  all  means  let’s  not  be 
confusing  and  misleading. 

AVe  have  recently  made  grand 
strides  toward  cooperation  with 
ready-to-wear  departments.  It 
would  be  sad  indeed  if  the  straight- 
line  unbloused  dress  were  sold  with¬ 
out  a  straight-line  undergarment 
being  recommended.  A  foundation 
with  a  broken  line  would  throw  the 
dress  completely  into  waistline 
wrinkles  and  cause  strain  alnwe  and 
below  the  waist.  This  Iteing  so, 
either  the  dress  will  not  be  sold  or, 
if  it  is  sold,  the  customer  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  dissatisfied  with  either 
her  dress  or  her  corset  or  both.  And 
be  sure  that  her  friends  will  get  the 
proverbial  “earftil”  about  her  dis¬ 
appointment  and  in  what  store  she 
got  it. 


Holiday  Selling 


PRECEDENT  is  always  a  guide 
but  not  necessarily  a  rule.  If 
previous  holiday  business  has  been 
circumstantially  good  but  still  dis¬ 
appointing,  perhaps  you  have 
neglected  the  promotion  of  evening 
garments.  With  a  new  silhouette,  it 
could  be  that  new  evening  dresses 
throughout  a  wardrobe  call  for 
early  fittings  of  garments  which 
would  huild  the  netv  gowns  to  the 
required  “high”.  Christmas  gift 
shopping  is  paramount  with  many 
women  but  there  are  also  many  who 
are  so  active  socially  that  evening 
holiday  activities  run  a  close  second 
for  attention. 

woman  could  dispel  much  of 
the  exhaustion  caused  by  prepara¬ 
tion  for  Christmas  by  being  pre¬ 


pared  at  the  last  exciting  moment 
with  a  fresh  new  evening  corset  as 
a  smart  basis  for  a  new,  perhaps 
inexpensive  evening  dress.  A  tact¬ 
ful  advertisement  might  bring 
about  sales  heretofore  unthought  of 
at  such  a  time.  The  volume  might 
not  be  high  but  as  an  institutional 
ad  recommending  later  payment— 
a  practice  usual  w'ith  most  stores 
during  December— it  could  make 
December  figures  look  a  bit  bright¬ 
er.  For  the  Vusy  mother  and  house¬ 
wife,  it  might  be  possible  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  dress  department  in 
advertising  together  on  a  special 
with  which  such  women  might 
“Give  the  whole  family  a  treat  by 
being  dressed  in  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion.” 


Looking  Ahead 

Last  year  we  showed  fine 
MOR  figures.  .Ml  down  the 
line  we  were  pretty  proud  of 
ourselves.  But  let’s  not  forget 
that  the  top  place  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  spot  to  be  in.  A  little 
carelessness  and  the  skids  are 
under  tis.  With  the  holidays 
in  the  offing,  and  corset  de¬ 
partments  due  for  a  seasonal 
lull,  soon  there  will  Ite  time 
for  introspection.  Before  in¬ 
tensive  planning  for  January 
sales,  it  might  be  well  to  look 
over  previous  performances 
in  order  to  make  a  more 
profit-possible  outline  for  next 
season’s  business.  Workable 
suggestions  for  increased  sales 
are  music  to  the  ears  of  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  and  other 
executives. 


You  were  told  in  these  columns 
last  year  of  one  buyer  who  volun¬ 
tarily  offered  a  large  part  of  her 
department  to  the  store  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  Christmas  gift  items.  Be¬ 
yond  showing  a  real  store  spirit,  it 
brought  attention  to  the  corset 
department,  if  not  directly  for  the 
moment,  certainly  for  future  con¬ 
sideration.  The  department  looked 
gay  and  Christmasy  and  with  the 
background  of  corset  display,  noth¬ 
ing  was  lost  to  the  buyer  by  any 
means.  She  Itelieves  so  well  in  what 
she  did  that  she  will  repeat  it  again 
this  year. 

Posture  Points 

For  departments  which  are 
geared  for  leisurely  fittings  and 
discussions  of  posture,  we  give  some 
of  the  posture  faults  and  corrections 
which  were  given  in  Warner 
Brothers  fall  issue  of  Warnergram, 
that  they  may  be  passed  on  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  truly  interested  in 
having  the  best  possible  figure. 
Warner  suggests  that  if  the  follow- 
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ing  notes  are  carefully  read  and  the 
information  tactfully  used,  new 
friends  can  l)e  made  for  depart¬ 
ments.  These  are  average  faults; 

1.  Rigid  knees 

2.  Sway  back 

3.  Protruding  abdomen 

4.  Dropped  bust 

5.  Slumped  shoulders 

t>.  Dowager’s  hump  and  double 
chin. 

For  correct  posture: 

1 .  Relaxed  knees 

2.  Hips  drawn  down  and  under, 
eliminating  sway-back 

3.  .Abdomen  pulled  up  and  into 
place 

4.  Lifted  diaphragm,  raised  bust. 

Recent  Retail 

CORSE  T  promotions  are  reach¬ 
ing  new  highs  this  season  by 
way  of  attractive  layouts  in  ad\er- 
tising  and  singleness  of  purjxise  in 
lK)th  advertising  sketches  and  win¬ 
dow  displays.  Noticeable  are  the 
corner  window  displays  showing  a 
single  garment  with  diaphanous 
underclothing  to  give  an  ethereal 
effect  in  general  and  a  focal  |K)int 
to  the  garment  shown.  One  out¬ 
standing  promotion  was  on  color. 

-A  “pink  champagne”  c(K)rdination 
with  underthings  gave  new  glamour 
to  higher  priced  items,  but  black 
came  in  for  sjxtt  coordination  with 
inomoting  the  “first  fall  dress 
which,  of  course,  is  a  black  one”. 

.Altman's  are  continuing  their 
“Don’t  do  it!”  series  with  sketches 
of  figures  with  dresses  on  the  arms 
ready  to  be  put  over  the  head. 
“Have  you  learned  alM>ut  pan  tie 
girdles?”  ask  .Altman.  They  sav  it 
can  be  fun  to  own  six.  eight,  ten, 
just  as  with  other  lingerie. 

Hipless  fashions  are  a  feature  of 
Lord  &  Taylor  promotions.  Gar¬ 
ments  of  a  soft,  light  flexible  new 
elastic  were  offeree!  at  $10  and  $15. 
“.SupjK>rt  without  weight”  is  their 
key  phrase.  .A  lower  priced  gar¬ 
ment  they  call  “Daily”  is  ofiered  at 
$4.95.  .Arnold  Cainstable  promote 
“N’ylies”  in  a  garment  l)lending 
nvlon  and  rayon  lastex  at  $5.  No 
build-up  for  the  fabric  was  given. 

City-country  wises  were  offered 
bv  llonwit  Teller.  “.A  comfortablv 
restraining  girdle  for  davs  when 


thinning  the  waistline 

5.  Pulled  buck  shoulders 

6.  Lifted  head,  standing  tall, 
eliminating  double  chin  and 
dowager’s  hump. 

Their  five  point  figure  test: 

1.  .Stand  Hat  against  wall  facing 
mirror,  knees  slightly  fient  and 
turned  outward 

2.  Push  small  of  back  tifrfit 
against  the  wall  and  pull  abdo¬ 
men  up  and  in 

3.  Lift  diaphragm,  raise  bust  as 
high  as  possible 

4.  Roll  shoulders  against  wall  by 
turning  arms  out  with  palms 
up 

5.  Lift  head  high  as  possible  by 
stretching  tall. 

Promotions 

you  catch  the  8:15  and  spend  a 
busy  shopping-to-theatre  day  in 
town.”  They  say  they  will  fit  them 
so  they  will  become  a  second  skin. 

.k  new  brassiere  called  Bra/ee  is 
being  intr<Kluced.  Franklin  Simon 
is  offering  it  from  $1.95  to  $5.  It 
has  a  patented  waistband  and 
built-up  shoulder.  The  Tailored 
Woman  contends  that  there  are 
more  women  ttKiay  who  wear  tix) 
much  corset  than  there  are  who 
wear  t(X)  little.  They  recommend 
a  leisurely  chat  with  their  corset 
consultant. 

John  W  a  n  a  m  a  k  e  r  questions, 
“What  alx>ut  the  shape  you’re  in?” 
In  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of 
their  ad  they  have  a  box  with  a 
sketched  pin  to  “attach”  it  to  the 
page  in  which  they  recommend 
.American  designed  dresses.  One  of 
the  few  c<x)perative  attempts  we 
have  seen  this  month. 

Bltxmiingdale’s  offer  a  sjxi'cific 
corset  for  the  short  woman  with 
full  fx)som.  We  have  seen  statistics 
which  claim  that  65%  of  corset 
selling  is  to  5  feet  3  or  4  women. 
Worth  concentration? 

Gontrary  to  last  season’s  “Hip. 
Hip.  Hurrah!”,  .Saks-34th  Street 
use  this  season  the  phrase,  “Hijrs. 
Hips.  Away!” 

Best  i<;  Go.,  claim  women  should 
come  “back  to  normal— back  to 
Best’s,  for  Ix^autiful.  sensible  cor¬ 
sets  .  .  .  \Vhether  you  are  a  tlebu- 
tante  or  the  mother  of  one.  Best’s 
can  fit  you.” 


New  Institute’s  Plans 

IT  was  agreed  at  the  October 
meeting  of  the  Foundation 
Garment  Institute  that  foundation 
sales  promotion  plans  and  services, 
based  on  ideas  and  experiences  of 
successful  retailers,  would  be  a 
fundamental  activity  of  their  long 
term  program. 

Plans  for  the  formation  of  a 
committee  of  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  and  corset  buyers,  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Gtxxis  .Association,  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  with  Lew  Hahn.  The  com¬ 
mittee  would  lx;  consulted  both 
for  advice  and  suggestions  on  pro¬ 
posed  plans  and  for  criticism  of 
ideas  and  specific  material  brought 
up  for  discussion.  Becau.se  of  such 
collalx)ration  with  retailers  the  In¬ 
stitute  expects  to  avoid  both 
stereotyped  aiul  impractical  meth- 
(xls  of  promoting  foundation  gar¬ 
ments. 

.Several  basic  “selling  themes” 
were  approved  at  the  October 
meeting.  The  themes,  as  worded, 
are  not  slogans  or  headlines,  it  was 
pointed  out.  but  fundamental  ideas 
around  which  various  promotions 
would  be  developed.  .Among  the 
selling  themes  approved  by  the 
Foundation  Garment  Institute  are 
the  following: 

1.  E\ery  woman  needs  a  lounda- 
tion  garment  wardrobe. 

2.  Foundation  garments  should 
have  primary  consideration  in 
any  clothing  budget. 

3.  .A  woman’s  beauty  depends 
upon  her  figure,  anti  her  figure 
depends  upon  her  foundation 
garment. 

4.  Growing  girls  need  proper 
foundation  garments  to  assure 
gtxxl  figure  and  posture  later. 

5.  The  bustline  must  be  properly 
contoured  for  today’s  styles. 

6.  -Appearance  is  a  matter  of  pro¬ 
portion:  the  well-proportioned 
woman  is  g(xxl-l(X)king,  and 
foundation  garments  can  bal¬ 
ance  the  figure.  (Special  ap¬ 
peal  for  outsize  women.) 

.A  single  foundation  garment 
promotion  might  employ  more 
than  one  of  the  selling  themes,  it 
was  agreed,  but  on  the  whole,  each 
promotion  will  stress  a  single  idea. 
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Controllers’  Pacific  Coast  Group 
Holds  Three-Day  Meeting  in  Seattle 


.  .  .  Problems  raised  by  the  defense  program  are  dis¬ 
cussed  .  .  .  Also  competition  from  other  forms  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  social  security  merit  rating,  sick  departments, 
returns  and  complaints,  and  a  variety  of  other  subjects. 


By  A.  W.  Spence,  President,  Retail  Controllers’  Association  of  Los  Angeles; 
Controller,  Los  Angeles  Furniture  Co.,  Los  Angeles 


DISCX'SSION  of  topics  of  store¬ 
wide  interest,  with  emphasis 
on  the  controller’s  part  in 
solving  problems,  filled  the  three- 
day  proj^ram  of  the  Fifth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Pacific  Coast  Regional  Group 
in  Seattle,  September  18  to  21. 
Sponsored  by  the  Seattle  Group, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Myron 
C.  Law  of  Frederick  &  Nelson,  the 
program  was  packed  with  stimulat 
ing  discussion. 

Expense  Control 
L.  Earl  Wilson,  controller  of 
Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Co..  Portland, 
Oregon,  opened  the  first  session 
with  a  talk  on  “Problems  of  MtKlern 
Day  Controllership.’’  He  placed  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  expense  ratio  in  line  with 
reasonable  profit  performance.  He 
warned  of  the  tendency  to  relax 
during  periods  of  increased  volume, 
the  tendenev  to  consider  budgets 
more  of  a  nuisance  and  to  throw’ 
them  to  the  winds.  He  urged,  in 
fart,  that  further  drastic  reductions 
in  expense  be  effected,  to  an  extent 
never  before  realized.  Items  sug¬ 
gested  bv  him  for  further  careful 
thought  included  elimination  of 
superfluous  reports,  simplification 
of  forms,  standardization  of  gar¬ 
ment  sizes  to  reduce  returns,  better 
lighting  facilities  at  a  lower  cost, 
paring  of  delivery  expense,  skele¬ 
tonized  billing,  a  stop  to  the  con¬ 
stant  addition  of  free  customers’ 
services,  personnel  training  to 
stabilize  employment,  interest  on 
past-due  accounts. 


■Mr.  Wilson  dwelled  for  several 
minutes  of  his  talk  on  the  tendency 
of  business  away  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  other  fields  of  distri¬ 
bution.  He  stated  that,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  controllers  might  well  help 
solve  the  problem  of  how  to  regain 
some  of  the  trade  department  scores 
enjoyed  back  in  the  '20s.  or  at  least 
how  present  levels  might  be  re¬ 
tained,  and  thus  make  a  valuable 
contributirm  to  moder’i  retail  man¬ 
agement.  The  thought  was  ad¬ 
vanced  that  department  stores 
should  offer  a  very  superior  service 
in  the  way  of  selection  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  display,  selling  personnel,  etc., 
to  meet  the  fast-moving  operations 
of  chain  stores. 

Defense  Problems 
H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  General  Mana¬ 
ger.  Controllers’  Congress,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association, 
speaking  on  “Retail  Problems  as 
Related  to  the  Defense  Program”, 
described  conditions  prevailing  in 
retail  business  during  and  subse- 
(|uent  to  the  first  World  War.  He 
implored  the  stores  to  do  all  pos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  unwarranted  price 
rises,  stating  that  this  problem  w’as 
the  chief  concern  of  retailers.  He 
cautioned  against  speculative 
trends,  run-away  price  levels,  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  orders  at  prices  subject 
to  changes  in  labor  conditions, 
blank-check  buying,  stating  that 
govern metit  w'ould  have  little  need 
of  stepping  into  the  picture  and  as¬ 
suming  control  of  business  if  re¬ 
tailers  will  adopt  these  and  other 
precautionary  methods  and  cmip- 


erate  in  preventing  price  increases. 

Strategic,  critical  and  essential 
commodities  w'ere  touched  upon 
from  the  standpoint  of  |)riority 
ttrders  which  might  hamper,  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly,  non-essential  indus¬ 
tries.  .Attention  was  directed  to  the 
possible  effects  of  the  draft,  the  con¬ 
scription  or  enlistment  of  voting 
men  now  among  our  regular  cus¬ 
tomers.  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  collection  of  their  in¬ 
stallment  accounts. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Kleinhaus  warned 
particularly  of  pitfalls  resulting 
from  a  rise  in  price  levels  and  of  the 
inevitable  decline  which  follows 
gootl  business,  since  fixed  charges 
and  policies  contracted  and  as¬ 
sumed  while  on  the  upgrade,  are 
often  a  tremendous  burden  later. 

Merit  Rating 

jack  E.  Bates,  Commissioner,  Un¬ 
employment  Compensation  and 
Placement,  State  of  \Vashington,  on 
the  subject  of  “National  .Social 
■Security  Frends  and  Questions”, 
spoke  of  efforts  being  made  to  fur¬ 
ther  unify  and  simplify  reporting 
procedures.  C^onsiderable  emphasis 
w'as  jjlaced  on  the  fact  that  probably 
the  most  important  matter  now 
under  discussion  is  whether  bene¬ 
fits  should  be  liberalized  or  whether 
tax  rates  should  be  lowered 
through  merit  rating. 

Merchandise  Control 

William  S.  Street,  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  Frederick  &  Nel¬ 
son,  Seattle,  whose  topic  was  “Mer- 
chandi.se  C^ontrol  Activities”,  (the 
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paper  was  read  by  R.  L.  Childs, 
Controller,  Olds,  VVortman  &  King, 
Inc.,  Portland,  Ore.,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  .Street)  jK)inted  to  “value” 
as  the  proj>er  and  continued  aim  of 
department  stores  if  they  are  to  re¬ 
tain  their  share  of  available  busi¬ 
ness  volume.  He  cautioned  against 
t(K)  wide  a  variety  of  forms  and  dup¬ 
lication  of  effort  at  the  whim  of  ex¬ 
ecutives,  and  expressed  the  need  of 
a  store-wide  program  based  upon 
specific  needs,  utilizing  such,  and 
only  such,  reports  as  can  actually 
Ik*  usetl  to  advantage.  He  recom¬ 
mended  a  semi-annual  dissectional 
analysis  as  a  basis  for  periodic  ad- 
\ance  plans. 

On  the  subject  of  weak  or  sick 
departments,  considerable  debate 
ensued  from  the  fl(K)r.  Each  dele¬ 
gate  appeared  to  have  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  h>rnnila  or  policy  to  apply. 
Some  favored  discharging  the  hov¬ 
er,  where  others  preferred  to  use 
more  patience,  analyzing  conditions 
and  effecting  other  changes,  inject¬ 
ing  enthusiasm,  or  perhaps  bring¬ 
ing  about  better  volume  through 
inter  departmental  cooperation, sug¬ 
gestive  selling,  unit  control,  or  more 
detailed  re|)orts. 

Complaints 

(ieorge  W.  Hall,  Controller, 
Raphael  W'eill  &  Co.,  .San  Francisco, 
gave  an  outstanding  brief-but-to 
the-point  paper  on  “Complaints”. 
Mr.  Hall  expressed  the  belief  that 
altogether  too  little  attention  is  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  customers’  complaints 
outside  of  the  adjustment  person¬ 
nel  and  that  a  detailed  analysis  will 
reveal  some  very  enlightening  facts. 
The  most  frequent  complaints,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  made  by  the 
speaker,  were:  non-delivery,  poor 
quality,  credit  or  refund  due,  dam¬ 
age,  wrong  merchandise,  p<K)r  ser¬ 
vice,  shorts.  Estimating  the  cost  per 
complaint  at  alK)ut  a  dollar,  even  a 
brief  survey  would  disclose  a  tre¬ 
mendous  annual  outlay,  one  which, 
it  was  thought,  deserved  consider¬ 
able  study. 

Advertising 

“Retail  Store  Newspaper  .Adver¬ 
tising”  was  the  theme  of  the  next 
two  speakers.  “A  Newspaj)erman’s 
View[>oint”  was  covered  by  Chas. 
B.  Lindemann,  Associate  Publisher, 
Post-Intelligencer,  Seattle,  who  at 
one  time  W'as  associated  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  business  and  thus 


was  well  qualified  to  appreciate  a 
department  store’s  problems.  Mr. 
Lindemann  stated  that  tmlay’s  con¬ 
troller  should  be  as  interested  in  the 
effectiveness  of  advertising  as  he 
is  in  its  cost-effectiveness  on  future 
as  well  as  on  current  sales.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  advertising  should  do 
an  intelligent  job,  based  upon  a 
long-time  jM)licy.  The  admission 
was  made  that  it  is  occasionally 
necessary  to  change  one’s  type  or 
form  of  advertising,  if  but  to  jolt 
jjeople  into  a  buying  infKxl.  Bud¬ 
gets,  he  thought,  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  flexible  so  that  advertising 
may  be  curtailed  while  unfavorable 
conditions  prevail,  yet  so  that  sud¬ 
den  expansion  is  possible  the 
moment  there  is  evidence  of  a 
greater  potential  volume. 

•  •  • 

“The  Controller’s  Viewpoint”  on 
the  same  subject  was  covered  by  R. 
L.  Coml)s.  Controller,  Broadway 
Department  .Stores,  Los  .Angeles, 
who  compared  athertising  to  the 
“exciter”  of  a  large  electrical  unit, 
in  that  advertising  starts  the  motor 
of  business,  presenting  timely  mer¬ 
chandise  and  creating  goodwill. 

Mr.  Combs  emphasized  six  major 
points: 

1.  .Advertise  only  svhen  you  have 
something  to  advertise,  not  sim¬ 
ply  because  you  did  last  year. 

2.  Curtail  or  limit  profitless  pro¬ 
motions. 

3.  Eliminate  advertising  which 
does  not  tell  an  effective  story. 

4.  Use  only  what  space  is  necessary 
to  put  over  your  selling  point. 
(Papers  can  cooperate  by  sell¬ 
ing  effective  space,  not  merely 
space.) 

5.  .Spend  more  time  preparing  your 
copy. 

fi.  Choose  the  right  medium— the 
paper  giving  the  best  coverage 
to  your  class  of  trade. 

Effects  of  War 

Dr.  Frank  Munk,  a  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian  economist,  now  a  lecturer 
at  Reed  College,  Portland.  Oregon, 
gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on 
“Effects  of  AV^ar  on  Distributive 
Functions”, 

Two  or  three  statements  deserve 
especial  note.  He  declared  that 
business  men  have  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  wrong  in  their  judgment  of 
how  long  the  Nazi  theory  of  eco¬ 
nomics  would  last.  He  pointed  to 


the  apparent  transition  from  an 
economy  of  welfare  to  an  economy 
of  force,  the  former  represented  by 
a  high  standard  of  welfare  for  the 
individual,  the  latter  represented 
by  military  might  and  economic 
control  to  the  detriment  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Since  retail  business,  he 
continued,  is  almost  entirely  de- 
\oted  to  an  economy  of  individual 
welfare,  merchants  should  l)e  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  the  Euro|)ean 
situation  and  should  take  every  jjos- 
sible  opportunity  to  build  up  the 
important  role  that  retailing  plavs 
in  this  economy  of  individual  wel¬ 
fare,  thus  helping  to  prevent  the 
present  European  tendency  towards 
control  from  spreading  to  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Expense-Savers 

Friday’s  open  forum  on  expense 
problems  and  methods  of  control 
was  led  by  C.  1..  Tilley,  Controller, 
O’Connor-Moffatt  &  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  In  his  preliminary  remarks. 
Mr.  Tilley  touched  upon  various 
items  which,  in  his  opinion,  might 
well  be  discussed.  Among  these  was 
the  matter  of  supplies.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  supplies  be  charged 
direct  as  purchased,  and  that  each 
order  be  carefully  checked  against 
the  budget  or  referred  to  the  con¬ 
troller  and  others  for  explanation 
and  approval;  that  extra  help  l)e 
applied  for  at  least  two  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  purpose  of  a  similar 
check.  He  recommended  that  bud¬ 
gets  be  based  on  “have-to-be”, 
rather  than  on  “liked-to-be”  ex¬ 
penses. 

In  the  floor  discussion  following, 
quite  the  usual  run  of  expense-sav¬ 
ers  were  mentioned,  but  two  ideas 
w’ere  particularly  worthy  of  note. 
One  store  had  found  it  quite  to  ad¬ 
vantage  to  buy  inexpensive  gift- 
boxes  considerably  in  advance  of 
Christmas,  their  own  employees,  in 
spare  moments,  decorating  them 
with  ribbons  and  bows.  .Another 
store  had  found  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence  that  change  could  be  left  in 
cash  registers  at  night,  subject  to 
occasional  check,  at  a  much  de¬ 
creased  cost  over  the  usual  method 
of  turning  in  money-bags. 

“Training  and  Its  Influence  on 
Sales  and  Expenses”  was  discussed 
by  Miss  Laura  .Asbury,  Training 
Director.  The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle. 
Miss  .Asbury  directed  attention  to 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Design  for  Volume — Stevens’,  Jamaica 

New  store  is  planned  with  special 
attention  to  traffic  and  quick  seleaion 


S  I  ii\  ENS’,  jaiiiaica,  N.  V.,  new¬ 
ly  opened  specially  shop  for 
women’s,  misses’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  apparel,  represents  the  store 
desij^ner’s  solution  of  specific  prob¬ 
lems  of  volume  merchandising. 

volume  store  must  he  designed 
for  large  traffic,  ready  selection  aiul 
quick  service.  I  hat  is  a  general 
problem.  Specific  problems  faced 
bv  Stevens’  were  these;  a  store 
frontage  of  only  t)3  feet,  with  con- 
se(|uent  apparent  limitation  of  dis¬ 
play  possii)iliiies:  a  location  on 
|amaica  .-Vveniie,  which  meant 
competition  for  attention  with 
other  modern,  hrightiv  illuminated 


stores  along  this  busy  and  com¬ 
paratively  new  thoroughfare;  and 
proximity  to  the  metrojK)liian 
shopping  area,  which  meant  that 
even  the  volume  trade  Stevens’ 
sought  was  accustomed  to  a  certain 
sophistication  in  store  atmosphere. 

Planned  and  constructed  by  the 
General  Store  Etpiipment  Gorp., 
the  new  store  meets  all  the  require¬ 
ments  that  its  merchandising  |>olicy 
makes  of  it. 

For  attention-getting  \alue  it 
has  a  facade  of  cafe  an  lait  terra 
cotta,  partly  fluted,  partly  diamond 
patterned,  with  the  store  name  in 
huge  raised  letters,  neon-lighted. 


For  \olume  business,  window 
display  must  ilo  a  large  part  of  the 
selling  job,  enabling  the  customer 
to  make  up  her  mind,  at  least  part¬ 
ly,  IH-Iore  she  enters  the  store.  The 
<)3  f<K>t  frontage  was  pul  to  gocKl 
use  with  a  center,  free  standing 
octagonal  window  with  a  turn¬ 
table.  and  two  serpentine  windows 
at  the  sides  which  extend  all  the 
way  to  the  thnir.  Fhe  result  is  190 
feet  of  window  display  space.  Fhe 
center  window  lurniahle  makes  a 
complete  revolution  every  three 
minutes. 

To  invite  close-up  inspection  a 
terraz/o  promenade  of  rose  and 
mauve  has  l)een  laid  around  the 
windows.  Four  huge  glass  doors 
facilitate  traffic  into  the  store  and 
leave  its  interior  clearly  visible 
from  the  street. 

The  street  fl(K)r  is  tlevoted  to 
smallwares.  Color  scheme  is  peach 
and  ivory;  merchandise,  in  counter 
cases  of  bleached  zebra  wood,  is 
illuminated  by  concealed  fluores¬ 
cent  lamps. 

Since  the  bulk  of  volume  is  ex- 
|K-cted  from  the  ready-to-wear  floor, 
the  staircase  which  leads  to  it  is 
the  focal  point  of  the  main  floor. 
It  is  unusually  wide  and  brilliant¬ 
ly  illuminated,  and  its  displays  on 
the  halfway  landings,  clearly  visi¬ 
ble  from  the  main  floor,  invite  the 
traffic  upstairs. 

On  the  second  floor  dresses  and 
coats  are  conveniently  hung  for 
quick  selection  in  shoulder  high 
compartments  of  satinwood  band¬ 
ed  with  primavera.  More  expen¬ 
sive  merchandise  is  displayed  in  an 
oval  “salon”  two  steps  up,  but 
again  clearly  visible  from  the  floor. 
Its  decoration  is  delilx;rately  luxu¬ 
rious. 

The  basement,  given  over  to  low 
priced  dresses  and  children’s 
clothes,  has  a  price  range  of  J1.95 
to  $3.95.  uses  the  same  light,  mod¬ 
ern  woods,  rose  and  mauve  terrazzo 
flooring  and  fluorescent  lighting 
employed  elsewhere  in  the  store. 

'Fhe  store  has  a  year-round  air 
conditioning  system. 


View  through  glass  doors 
to  street,  showing  window 
promenade. 


Below,  staircase  to  impor¬ 
tant  second  floor  domi¬ 
nates  main  floor. 
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Electrical  Appliances 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


Optic  tradition,  the  familiar  gutter- 
garret  genius  stuff  which  ends  with 
a  soulless  corporation  making  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  through  licensing 
other  corporations  to  use  the 
magic  device  which  the  s.t.  stole 
from  the  inventor,  who  slowly 
starves  to  death. 

Professor  of  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  at  Columbia  University,  Arm¬ 
strong  is  no  moonstruck  dreamer. 
To  no  other  man  alive  is  given 
credit  for  making  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  what  it  is  unlay.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  Armstrong  had  a  million 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  proceeds  of 
various  inventions.  So  that  when 
the  radio  tycoons  rejected  his  FM 
creations  he  had  at  his  command 
the  ammunition  that  a  long  legal 
battle  requires. 

.\rmstrong  jumped  into  his  life 
work  with  bt)th  feet,  while  still  a 
sophomore  at  Columbia,  by  invent¬ 
ing  the  regenerative  feed-back  cir¬ 
cuit.  This  did  away  with  the 
necessity  for  head  phones  and 
made  possible  broadcasting  as  we 
know  it  totlay.  During  World  VV'ar 
I,  as  a  Signal  Corps  captain,  he 
worked  on  the  amplification  and 
detection  of  enemy  radio  signals, 
solving  that  problem  by  inventing 
the  superheterodyne,  a  vital  fea¬ 
ture  of  nearly  every  radio  receiver 
produced  today.  In  1920  he  de¬ 
vised  the  super-regenerative  circuit 
which  made  possible  the  portable 
radio. 

In  1935  the  FCC  refused  .krm- 
strong’s  retjuest  for  a  license  to 
build  his  own  FM  station.  In  May 
1940,  as  suggested  in  the  foregoing, 
the  Commission’s  decision  was 
favorable. 

Shepard,  Man  of  Action 

It  is  quite  approjniate  that  the 
distinguished  achievements  of  Arm¬ 
strong  should  be  coupled  with  the 
support  of  a  tourageous  enter¬ 
priser.  Member  of  the  Shepard 
family,  which  has  been  identified 
with  New'  England  department 
stores  for  three  generations.  John 
Shepard,  III,  in  1922  built  a  radio 
station  related  to  the  Shepard  Bos¬ 
ton  store  much  as  is  WOR  to  the 
Bamberger  store.  The  station  grew 
rapidly.  So  did  Mr.  Shepard’s  be¬ 


lief  in  the  potentialities  of  radio. 
He  sold  the  Boston  store.  (The 
Providence,  R.  I.  store,  of  which 
Robert  F'.  Shepard  is  president, 
continues;  it  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\sso- 
ciation.) 

John  Shepard,  III,  went  into 
radio  in  a  big  way.  He  founded 
the  Yankee  and  Cailonial  networks, 
made  up  of  four  stations  and  affi¬ 
liated  with  18  others.  Convinced 
of  the  high  importance  of  FM,  he 
built  a  $15(),00()  FM  station  atop 
Mount  Asnebumskit,  near  Paxton, 
Massachusetts.  Its  coverage  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  much  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  V’ermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire-ten  times  the  area  that  a 


women  don’t  wear  them  any  more. 
I'he  little  lur  jackets  are  replacing 
them.  Little  toppers  are  taking 
their  place.  Jacket  dresses  have 
become  important.  A  successful 
coat  stock  in  the  near  future  will 
be  one  that  consists  of  specific 
items,  rather  than  what  we  for¬ 
merly  termed  a  well  balanced  coat 
stock.  Women  will  want  particu¬ 
lar  coats  for  particular  occasions, 
rather  than  a  coat  in  the  sense  in 
w'hich  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
selling  coats. 

Now,  about  suits.  1  wonder  if 
anyone  has  really  made  money  on 
suits?  Every  season  manufacturers 
seem  to  feel  otie  hundred  percetit 
certain  that  this  is  the  year  when 
suits  arc  coming  into  their  own. 
Yet  it’s  been  a  long  time  since  I 
can  remember  suits  having  come 
into  their  own.  Suits  are  sold,  but 
most  of  them  are  sold  in  the  dress 
departments  of  a  store,  and  the 
sales  are  in  limited  quantities— and 
the  suits  are  practical  suits,  re¬ 
garded  as  just  another  dress. 

We  come  now'  to  our  relation¬ 
ship  w'ith  the  manufacturer,  and 
what  he  can  do  to  help  us.  .\t 
our  convention  last  June,  I  pointed 
out  that  manufacturers  could  help 
us  overcome  the  shortness  of  the 
season  through  earlier  openings. 


cingle  standard  station  located  in 
such  a  district  could  cover.  Mr. 
Shepard  plans  a  new  national  F.M 
network  comparable  to  Columbia 
Broadcasting,  NBC;  and  the  Mu¬ 
tual  chains. 

G-E  Net  Up  48%  For  9  Months 

General  Electric  Company’s  prof¬ 
it  available  for  dividends  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year,  after 
provision  for  estimated  taxes  ap¬ 
plicable  to  this  period,  totalled 
$37,091,776,  or  $1.29  a  common 
share,  an  increase  of  48  percent 
over  the  $25,022,631  profit,  or  87 
cents  a  common  share  for  the 
corresponding  1939  period,  accord¬ 
ing  to  announcement  by  the 
company’s  president,  Charles  E. 
Wilson.  Net  sales  billed  during 
the  nine  months  amoimted  to 
$287,249,930  compared  with  $217,- 
900,854  in  the  same  1939  period. 


so  that  w'e  would  be  able  to  go 
ahead  w'ith  our  own  efforts  to 
stimulate  early  buying. 

At  that  time,  I  suggested  that 
.Southern  lines  should  have  a  show¬ 
ing  during  the  latter  part  of 
October,  to  be  followed  with  a 
showing  of  spring  lines  during  the 
latter  part  of  November.  In  giving 
us  the  new  schedule  of  openings, 
our  manufacturer  friends  are  meet¬ 
ing  us  more  than  half-way,  and  w'e 
shall  have  an  opportunity  this  year 
to  test  early  arrivals  and  determine 
what  merchandise  will  be  accept¬ 
able  during  the  spring  period. 
There  w'ill  be  time  to  reorder  for 
February  and  March  selling,  and 
if  there  is  a  “break”  in  weather, 
an  opportunity  will  be  had  to  test 
the  numl)ers  that  will  likely  prove 
successful. 

*  •  * 

These  are  my  thoughts.  We 
have  learned  to  approach  spring 
with  trepidation.  These  fears  may 
be  lifted  from  our  minds  when  we 
say  there  is  no  spring  at  all— that 
spring  is  only  a  period  of  adjust¬ 
ment  for  our  customers’  minds  and 
habits.  It  is  to  our  interest  to 
assist  them  in  that  adjustment, 
respecting  their  present-dav  pocket- 
books  and  buying  inclinations. 


Spring  Never  Comes 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
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Facts  About  the  Wool  Labeling  Law 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


Don’t  Wait 

Write  to  all  your  re-  i 
sources  and  ask  for  coopera-  i 
tion  at  once  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  effective  date 
of  the  act  (July  14,  1941). 
Remember  you  will  find  a 
lot  of  merchandise  carried 
over  beyond  that  date  con¬ 
cerning  which  you  will  have 
no  information  if  you  do  not 
start  now.  i 

Ask  all  your  resources  for 
guarantees  that  they  have 
not  and  will  not  falsely  label 
any  wool  products,  or 
neglect  to  label  them,  within 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  ■ 
Until  the  Commission  an-  j 
nounces  the  rules  which  will  | 
govern  the  continuing  guar-  ' 
anty  WHICH  MUST  BE  ; 
FILED  WITH  THE  COM-  1 
.MISSION  you  will  have  to  ' 
secure  specific  guarantees 
which  SHOULD  BE  ■ 
PL.\CED  ON  E.ACH  AND 
EVERY  INVOICE.  i 

The  goods  may  carry  yotir  j 
own  store  label  instead  of  | 
the  manufacturer’s  label  but 
all  the  other  information 
will  be  required  and  your 
store  will  accept  the  resjxm- 
sibility  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  label.  However,  the  1 
guaranty  which  you  will  de-  j 
mand  from  the  manufactur¬ 
er  will  protect  you,  if  ac-  ' 
cepted  in  good  faith. 


Bloomingdale’s  Key  Ring 

Bloomingdale’s  are  sending  to 
friends  a  metal  key  ring  cleverly 
adapted  from  the  ribbon  B  which 
for  several  years  has  characterized 
the  advertising  of  that  New  York 
store. 


Q.  Could  a  retailer,  for  example, 
secure  any  sort  of  guaranty 
from  his  resources? 

A.  Yes,  it  is  provided  that  no  per¬ 
son  shall  be  held  guilty  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  act  if  he  establishes 
a  guaranty  received  in  good 
faith  signed  by  and  containing 
the  name  and  address  of  the 
person,  residing  in  the  United 
States,  by  whom  the  wool  prod¬ 
uct  guaranteed  was  manufac¬ 
tured  and/or  from  whom  it  was 
received,  that  said  wool  prod¬ 
uct  is  not  misbranded  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Q.  ^Must  one  have  a  separate 
guarantee  covering  each  lot  of 
merchandise? 

A.  The  guarantee  may  lie  a  sepa¬ 
rate  one  specifically  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  wool  product  desig¬ 
nated,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
placed  on  the  invoice  or  other 
paper  relating  to  the  said  wool 
prwluct,  or  it  may  be  a  con¬ 
tinuing  guaranty  filed  with  the 
Commission  applicable  to  all 
wool  products  handled  by  a 
guarantor  and  must  be  in  such 


BELIEVING  that  popular 
priced  slips  could  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  personality,  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Rayon  Corporation  prevailed 
upon  a  well  known  manufacturer 
to  design  a  slip  of  their  material 
which  would  lend  itself  to  a  single 
promotional  angle.  The  result  was 
a  highly  successful  introduction  by 
a  number  of  leading  stores  of  a 
knitted  slip  at  $1.09. 

This  promotion  was  directed 
to  nurses  and  the  slips  were  on 
sale  in  both  the  underwear  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  nurses’  uniform  de¬ 
partment.  It  was  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  perfect  fit  under  uni¬ 
forms.  It  has  a  fitted  midriff, 
double  bra  top  and  adjustable 
straps.  It  has  a  shadow  panel  and 
comes  in  white  and  tea  rose.  The 
white,  they  claim,  is  undaunted  by 


form  as  the  Cbmmission  by 
rules  and  regulations  may  pre¬ 
scribe. 

Q.  How  should  the  retailer  pre¬ 
pare  to  comply? 

A.  First  of  all  see  that  every  buyer 
who  may  handle  any  w(X)l 
product— except  carpets,  rugs, 
mats  and  upholstery  fabrics— 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
law’s  requirements.  .Second;  — 
have  the  buyers  for  all  such  de¬ 
partments  carefully  inform  and 
instruct  their  salespeople. 
Third:— be  sure  your  sales  pro¬ 
motion  department  is  complete¬ 
ly  informed. 

Q.  How  about  imported  goods 
containing  wool? 

A.  .-Vll  wool  products  imported  in¬ 
to  the  United  States,  except 
those  made  more  than  twenty 
years  prior  to  such  importation, 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  They  must  be  labeled, 
or  stamped  or  tagged  or  other¬ 
wise  identified  for  their  fibre 
contents  and  the  information 
must  also  be  placed  on  the  in¬ 
voice. 


washings  and  will  stay  white  in¬ 
definitely. 

Up>on  its  introduction,  one  New 
York  store  is  said  to  have  sold 
hundreds  and  w'ithin  a  few  days 
had  to  reorder.  October  finds  this 
store  still  promoting  this  item, 
stressing  its  economy  in  cost  and 
time  because  it  needs  no  ironing. 
They  say  of  it,  “The  fabric  is  soft 
as  a  baby’s  skin,  strong  as  a  hospi¬ 
tal  bed.’’  Other  major  stores  are 
now  featuring  it  with  the  same  suc¬ 
cess,  we  hear. 

It  is  reported  that  non-profes¬ 
sionals  have  been  attracted  by  this 
promotion  and  that  it  has  a  de¬ 
finite  place  in  this  season's  sleek- 
hip  silhouette  picture.  Sizes  range 
from  34  to  42  and  mail  orders  are 
encouraged. 


A  Successful  Single  Purpose  Promotion 
in  Lingerie  Departments 
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Problems  Solved  Wholesale 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


box"  so  that  an  anonymous  note 
can  reach  you. 

Every  Monday  or  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  after  you  have  had  the  time  to 
read  over  all  the  suggestions  of  the 
previous  week,  call  your  employees 
together  to  announce  the  award 
winners,  and  distribute  the  prizes. 
A  little  showmanship  is  called  for 
here.  If  you  have  decided  on  mak¬ 
ing  five  monetary  awards,  drop  the 
names  of  the  five  winners,  with 
their  ideas,  into  a  hat.  Also  put  in¬ 
to  the  hat  the  names  of  others  who 
submitted  gotnl  ideas  but  not  quite 
good  enough  for  an  award.  You 
can  create  suspense  and  interest 
with  this  type  of  ceremony.  As  you 
pull  a  winner  out,  explain  why  you 
feel  this  suggestion  is  worthy  of  an 
award.  If  you  pull  a  non-winner, 
explain  why  you  did  not  make  an 
award.  You  might  find  it  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  entertaining  to  offer  ridicu¬ 
lous  consolation  prizes  to  non-win¬ 
ners.  And  always  remind  them 
that  they  may  win  next  week,  to 
keep  them  coming. 

Where  Credit’s  Due 

On  your  bulletin  board,  list  the 
names  of  everyone  who  handed  in 
a  suggestion.  Alongside  the  names 
have  a  very  brief  summary  of  the 
idea  with  a  brief  estimation  by 
yourself.  This  function  is  very  im¬ 
portant  because  it  shows  those  who 
did  not  win  prizes  that  you  gave 
their  suggestions  full  consideration, 
and  also  indicates  why  others  were 
considered  better.  It  is  also  im¬ 
portant  to  encourage  your  em¬ 
ployees  to  come  to  you  without 
hesitation  whenever  they  feel  that 
their  suggestions,  that  did  not  win 
awards,  were  better  than  some  that 
did.  In  a  small  store  there  really 
should  be  no  problem  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  healthy  relationship  that 
will  be  created,  because  of  the 


WANTED 

U$«d  or  secondhand  National 
Cash  Registers,  class  900  and 
class  2000,  with  multiple  draw¬ 
ers,  and  departmental  totals. 
Box  510,  Fort  Smith,  Aric. 


everyday  personal  contact  between 
yourself  and  your  employees.  You 
will  find  it  helpful  to  stimulate 
more  thinking  from  time  to  time, 
however.  Conduct  contests;  offer 
additional  inducements.  Saks-Fifth 
Avenue  recently  conducted  an  In¬ 
formation  Please  C^ontest  with  store 
executives  acting  as  the  Exj>erts. 

In  Large  Stores 

In  a  large  store,  with  over  a 
thousand  employees,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  must  be  more  intricate  but  the 
principles  are  the  same.  Notify  all 
departments  of  your  plan.  You 
will  give  perhaps  $3  for  every  meri¬ 
torious  suggestion.  Inasmuch  as  the 
store’s  size  will  prevent  you  from 
coming  in  close  contact  tvith  all 
your  employees,  have  them  elect 
representatives  for  you  to  meet 
with  periodically.  Give  them  prop¬ 
er  sounding  titles;  you  might  call 
them  Employee  Representatives. 
These  people  are  also  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  because  it  is  their  func¬ 
tion  to  stimulate  constructive 
thinking  by  their  constituents. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  their 
holding  frequent  get-to-gethers  and 
constantly  stimulating.  To  main¬ 
tain  the  profjer  spirit  in  your  large 
store,  you  w'ill  have  to  hold  fre¬ 
quent  meetings  with  your  Em¬ 
ployee  Representatives,  every  three 
or  four  weeks.  ,-\t  these  meetings, 
discuss  some  of  the  more  important 
suggestions  that  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted.  Remember  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  these  gatherings  is 
the  stimulation  of  the  Representa¬ 
tives.  Make  the  meetings  as  in¬ 
formal  and  entertaining  as  you  can. 
It  is  always  helpful  to  serve  refresh¬ 
ments. 

Executives  of  all  branches  of  the 
store  should  always  be  present  so 
that  expert  advice  can  be  given 
when  needed,  and  so  they  too  may 
benefit  from  the  discussions.  Also, 
their  presence  demonstrates  to  the 
general  employee  the  importance 
and  dignity  of  the  project. 

There  will  probably  be  more 
suggestions  than  it  will  be  possible 
for  one  man  to  consider,  so  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
Suggestion  Committee.  This  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  composed  of  Rep¬ 


resentatives  elected  by  the  main 
body  of  Representatives.  You,  the 
management,  should  be  present  at 
all  meetings  of  this  committee  to 
see  that  awards  are  made  conform¬ 
ing  with  the  policy  of  the  store. 
Store  executives  whose  experience 
woidd  }>ro\e  taluable  in  consider¬ 
ing  suggestions  should  also  be  in¬ 
vited  to  attend.  The  volume  of 
material  receixed  will  be  great 
enough  to  warrant  weekly  meetings 
of  the  grouj). 

So  that  exeryone  in  your  store 
knoxvs  hoxv  the  axvard  xvinners  were 
decided  upon,  the  minutes  of  the 
committee’s  meetings  should  be 
condensed,  mimeographed,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  Representatives, 
xvho  in  turn  should  distribute 
tliem  to  their  constituents  to  read. 

For  their  extra  xvork,  the  Repre- 
sentatixes  are  rexvarded  with  the 
opportunity  of  being  in  close  con¬ 
tact  xv’ith  the  executives  of  the  store 
and  therefore  in  a  g(K)d  position  to 
demonstrate  abilities  that  may 
further  their  oxvn  advancement. 
.-\dd  to  this  txx'o  or  three  dollars  a 
month,  and  you  will  get  a  much 
more  active  group.  For  the  added 
work  performed  by  the  Suggestion 
C^ommittee,  five  or  ten  dollars  a 
month  might  be  given  to  its  em¬ 
ployee  members. 

Keep  It  Going 

How  to  present  the  awards  now. 
Each  week  post  a  list  of  the  win¬ 
ners  on  bulletin  boards  on  each 
floor  for  everyone  to  see.  Send 
xouchers  to  these  winners  which 
are  redeemable  at  the  Cashier’s 
Desk.  Those  who  feel  that  they 
submitted  suggestions  that  were 
better  than  some  of  the  prize  win¬ 
ners  should  be  encouraged  to  com¬ 
plain  to  their  Representatives.  It 
is  much  more  satisfactory  to  listen 
to  the  complaints  than  to  have 
them  say,  “I’ll  never  hand  in 
another  idea.” 

After  the  plan  has  been  organ¬ 
ized,  it  is  im]K)rtant  that  the  sug¬ 
gestions  keep  coming  in.  In  a  large 
store,  management  cannot  experi¬ 
ence  the  personal  contacts  that  ex¬ 
ist  in  a  small  store.  So,  there  must 
be  a  continuous  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  —  reminders  in  the  store 
paper;  stimulating  copy  on  the 
weekly  award  list;  suggestive  post¬ 
ers;  contests. 

In  about  a  year,  we  at  Saks-Fifth 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

one  of  the  first  department  stores  to  install  a 
tional  Clerk-Wrap  System.  For  the  past  25  y 


Lansblrch  &  Bro. 


was 


iplete  Na- 
National 

Cash  Registers  and  Charge  Phones  have  saved  money  for 
Lansburgh’s  and  have  helped  them  give  more  efficient  service. 
Lansburgh's  up-to-the-minute  store  is  the  result  of  their 
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Avenue  have  received  approxi¬ 
mately  500  suggestions  from  em¬ 
ployees  as  a  result  of  a  plan  which 
differs  in  a  few  resjjects  from  the 
one  outlined.  Here  are  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  its  working: 

Ideas  Aplenty 

Ever  watch  a  woman  who  has 
bought  and  received  a  number  of 
Christmas  packages  from  a  store, 
all  wrapped  in  nice  gift  wrappings.' 
She  would  say,  “This  big  one  is 
the  robe  for  Ned,  and  this  one 
must  be— no,  it’s  probably  the  toilet 
water  for  Aunt  Jo.’’  If  seventeen 
parcels  are  received,  some  of  simi¬ 
lar  dimensions,  there  is  quite  a  job 
in  finding  out  what  is  in  each  one. 
Probably  some  of  them  have  to  l>e 
opened  and  peeked  into.  This 
store  is  considering  putting  little 
colorful  removal)le  stickers  on  all 
Christmas  gift  packages  so  that  our 
customers  know  what  is  inside 
their  parcels  w’ithout  thinking 
twice  alwut  it.  It’s  really  a  very 
simple  plan,  but  yet  had  never 
been  thought  of  previously. 

'I'he  little  girl  who  thought  of 
that  idea  is  one  of  our  packers. 

Do  voii  transact  much  business 
over  the  phone?  We  do,  and  one 


day  one  of  our  promising  young 
trouble  shooters  in  the  .\djustment 
Office  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  girls  and  boys  throughout  the 
store  were  not  “putting  enough” 
into  their  voices.  W^hen  you  speak 
with  a  customer  on  the  selling  floor, 
your  facial  expression,  your  stance, 
and  voice  all  come  into  play. 
When  you  speak  with  a  customer 
over  the  telephone,  she  can  be  in¬ 
fluenced  only  by  your  voice  and 
obviously  you  must  put  enerything 
into  it.  It  seemed  to  our  adjustor 
that  the  initial  greetings  given  by 
salespeople  could  be  improved,  so 
he  devised  an  ingenious  little 
colored  card  that  fits  over  the  base 
of  phones  and  reads,  “Remember— 
You  Are  The  V’oice  of  Saks-Fifth 
.\venue.’’  These  serve  as  reminders 
to  all  who  answer  a  ringing  bell 
(hat  their  greeting  personifies  the 
store.  Other  slogans  were  originat¬ 
ed  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
cards  be  changed  from  time  to  time 
so  that  they  do  not  lose  their  abili¬ 
ty  to  catch  the  eye. 

To  illustrate  of  what  further 
value  this  simple  suggestion  was. 
.\s  a  result  of  it.  our  Training  De¬ 
partment  instituted  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  to  improve  our  phone 


ST.XTEMEXT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.. 
REQUIRED  BV  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24.  1912,  and  MARCH  3.  1933, 
Of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the  National  Retail 
Drv  Goods  Association;  published  monthly;  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  for  Oct.  1,  1940. 


State  of  New  York 
County  of  New  York 


I- 


Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  W.  Hahn,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
is  the  Manager  of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the 
.National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and 
that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended 
by  the  .^ct  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  sec¬ 
tion  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 


1.  Th.at  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  101  West  31st  Street,  New  York; 
Editor,  John  W.  Hahn,  101  West  31st  Street, 
New  York;  Managing  Editor,  John  W.  Hahn. 
101  West  31st  Street.  New  York;  Business 
Manager,  John  W.  Hahn,  101  West  31st 
Street,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration.  its  name  and  address  must  he  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 


unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association.  101  West 
31st  Street,  New  York.  (A  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation.)  Frank  M.  Mayfield,  President,  c/o 
Scruggs,  Vandervixirt-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Lew  Hahn.  General  Manager  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  National  Retail  Dry  Gootls  Association. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  lionds. 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

That  the  two  paragraphs  next  almve.  gi-z. 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also  that  the 
«aid^  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  ein 
bracing  _  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in. 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonus,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOHN  W.  HAHN. 

Manager,  The  Bulletin, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2nd 
day  of  October,  1940. 

Etbyl  W.  Blanthorn.  Notary  Public.  Kings  Co. 
No.  197,  Reg.  No.  2215.  Cert,  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co. 
No.  478.  Reg.  No.  2-B-340.  Commission  expires 
March  30.  1942. 


service  generally.  Our  phone  ser¬ 
vice  is  good  as  it  is,  but  that  is 
what  this  whole  plan  has  done, 
made  everyone  want  to  make  Saks- 
Fifth  .Avenue  better.  As  part  of  the 
phone  service  improvement  plan, 
the  same  chap  in  the  .Adjustment 
Office  has  suggested,  that  since  he 
and  his  colleagues  call  departments 
throughout  the  store  more  than 
any  other  group,  they  could  aid  in 
executing  the  program.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  whenever  a  clerk  an¬ 
swers  the  phone,  and  does  not  an¬ 
nounce  her  name  after  stating  her 
department,  she  be  tactfully  re¬ 
minded  to  do  so. 

Important  Little  Things 

How  are  your  clerks  selling?  .Are 
they  doing  the  thorough  job  that 
they  should?  How  can  you  keep 
them  on  their  toes  if  they  are  not? 
Professional  shoppers  provide  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  One  of 
our  clerks,  by  w’ay  of  a  suggestion, 
questioned  the  psychology  of  the 
present  system.  Now  a  clerk  is 
“shopped”,  and  some  time  later 
called  to  the  executive  office  for  a 
discussion  of  the  transaction.  Our 
clerk  felt  that  this  plan  should  be 
augmented  by  one  of  more  positive 
psychological  value.  He  suggested, 
that  if  at  the  time  the  “shopping” 
transaction  were  concluded,  the 
shopper  thought  that  the  clerk 
warranted  it,  she  should  be  given  a 
dollar  bill  in  an  envelope  with  a 
note  inviting  her  to  the  executive 
office  for  congratulations.  'Flie 
effect  on  those  thus  rewarded  has 
been  most  gratifying. 

One  of  the  many  fine  features  of 
the  plan  is  that  you  are  bound  to 
learn  of  out-of-the-way  sore  spots 
in  your  store  that  should  be  eradi¬ 
cated.  One  of  the  wrappers  noticed 
a  frayed  edge  on  a  rug  that  some¬ 
times  caused  customers  to  catch 
toes  or  heels  with  accompanying 
consternation.  This  condition  was 
eliminated  through  her  suggestion. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  that  have  been  submitted 
on  every  phase  of  the  store’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Detailed  reports  on  improve¬ 
ment  of  systems,  improventent  of 
merchandising  methtKls,  advertis¬ 
ing,  have  l)een  handed  in  by  peo¬ 
ple  in  all  fields  because  they  now 
have  a  respionsible  Ixxly  that  will 
listen  to  their  ideas  and  give  them 
full  consideration. 
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esponsi 


Who  is  responsible  for  keeping 
informed  about  new  machines, 
features  and  applications  that 
might  save  time,  effort  and  cost 
in  your  store’s  accounting  work? 
Here  are  some  typical  savings 
that  have  been  made  by  other 
stores: 


By  investing  $2,500  in  several  Burroughs 
Low-Cost  Distribution  and  Statistical 
Machines,  a  large  eastern  department 
store  estimates  an  annual  saving  of 
$3,300  on  sales  audit. 

Another  store  eliminated  nearly  all  cash 
shortages  with  Burroughs  (^ash  Regis¬ 
tering  Machines.  The  store  estimates 
first-year  savings  to  be  nearly  $5,000, 
which  more  than  pays  the  entire  cost  of 
the  new  machines. 

A  large  department  store  chain  makes 
an  annual  saving  of  $100,000  through 
the  use  of  Burroughs  Direct  Methods 
on  accounts  payable. 

A  midwestern  department  store  reports 
that  the  installation  of  Burroughs  Lay- 
Away  Machines  is  resulting  in  an 
annual  saving  of  $20,000. 


Attmjnli 


Who  in  your  store  should  keep 
abreast  of  Burroughs  develop¬ 
ments  and  their  application  to 
current  problems?  Send  us  his 
name,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
keep  him  informed  of  new  ways 
to  save  on  office  work. 


Burroughs  makes  available  to  every  line  of 
business  information  about  new  Burroughs 
machines  and  developments,  and  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  current  accounting  problems. 


BL’RROUCHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

6>9I  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

□  I  should  like  complete  information  immediately  apply* 


Burroughs 


Q  Please  place  the  following  name  on  your  list  to  receive 
information  about  new  Burroughs  developments. 


Name. 


Dots  THE  WORK  IN  LESS  TIME  •  WITH  LESS  EFFORT  •  AT  LESS  COST 


Address. 
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Urge  your  vendors  to  consolidate  shipments  . . .  Members  exchange 
rate  and  classification  information  .  .  .  Packing  to  prevent  transit 
damage  .  .  .  Stores  report  on  price  marking  of  house  furnishings 
. . .  New  regulations  on  forwarding  of  third  and  fourth  class  matter 


By  Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


For  Immediate  Correction 


SOME  stores  rc(|iicst  vendors 
located  within  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  from  New  York  City 
(such  as  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  other  points 
surrounding  New  York  City)  to  de¬ 
liver  small  shipments  to  their  pack¬ 
ing  companies  located  in  New  York 
City  for  consolidation.  In  most  in¬ 
stances,  stores  have  to  pay  the  truck¬ 
ing  charges  from  these  cities  to  the 
packing  companies. 

These  vendors  may  have  as  many 
as  fifty  shipments  daily,  for  as  many 
different  stores,  each  shipment  rang¬ 
ing  in  w’eight  from  5  pounds  to  pos¬ 
sibly  50  pounds,  the  average  lieing 
approximately  12  pounds.  .Some  cf 
these  vendors  forward  each  ship¬ 
ment  on  a  separate  hill  of  lading, 
and  consequently  the  motor  carrier, 
transporting  these  shipments  to  the 
packing  company,  assesses  each 
shipment  a  minimum  charge  of  50^, 
or  the  charge  for  a  100  pound  ship¬ 
ment  at  the  applicable  rate.  These 
vendors  make  one  consolidated 


shipment  to  the  packing  companv. 
and  each  store  included  in  the  con¬ 
solidation  woidd  pay  charges  based 
on  the  actual  weight  of  shipment, 
times  tlie  cwt.  rate. 

For  exam|)le:  a  10  pound  ship¬ 
ment,  under  present  procedure,  mav 
be  assessed  a  minimum  charge  of 
50^.  whereas  if  consolidated  by 
vendor,  the  store  woidd  only  pay 
advance  charges  of  only  5^. 

Watch  this  situation— wherever 
miniminh  charges  are  assessed  con¬ 
tact  the  manufacturer  and  urge  him 
to  follow  the  practice  of  consoli¬ 
dated  shipments.  In  most  instances, 
we  believe  it  will  1k'  possible  for 
the  manufacturer  to  do  this. 

If  you  desire  to  also  contact  the 
vendor.  let  us  have  a  cojiy  of  your 
letter,  along  with  the  name  of  your 
packing  company. 

This  situation  represents  a  leak 
which  the  mendiers  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion  should  hastily  correct,  and  this 
office  will  be  glad  to  help. 


Exchange  of  Rate  and  Classification  Information 


IT  is  again  requested  that  mem¬ 
bers  report  to  us  instances  w’here 
manufacturers  unintentionally  mis- 
classified  their  shipments,  or  where 
a  carrier  applied  the  incorrect 
freight  rate  on  a  number  of  similar 
shipments,  resulting  in  freight  over¬ 
charges.  Making  this  information 
available  to  other  members  pro¬ 
vides  them  w'ith  an  opportunity  of 
collecting  overcharges  from  carriers, 


if  similar  overcharges  exist  on  their 
shipments.  Manufacturers'  names 
will  be  supplied  iqioii  request. 

We  are  indebted  to  |.  Barker 
Morris,  Traffic  Manager  of  S.  Kami 
.Sons  Clompany,  \Vashington,  D.  C., 
for  the  following; 

1.  manufacturer  located  in 
New  York  City  classifies  shipments 
as  “Rubber  Gooils”  and  the  entire 
shipment  is  assessed  at  a  first  class 


rate.  Included  in  these  shipments 
is  rubber  coated  cotton  cloth.  This 
latter  merchandise  takes  a  third 
class  instead  of  first  class  rate.  Man¬ 
ufacturer  was  requested  to  always 
bill  the  rubber  coated  cotton  cloth 
separately  from  the  “Rubber 
Goods’’  so  that  the  third  class  rate 
could  be  applied. 

2.  .\  manufacturer  in  Goshen. 
Indiana,  classifies  shipments  as 
“W(M)d  Gym  .Sets”  and  carrier  as¬ 
sesses  the  first  class  rate  applicable 
to  “Gymnasium  .Apparatus.  N.O.I. 
B.N.,  -Set  Up.”  Manufacturer  should 
classify  shipments  as  “Playground 
.Apparatus,  Knocked  Down  Flat” 
and  third  class  rate  will  apply. 

5.  .A  manufacturer  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  classifies  shipments  as  “Shoe 
Racks,  Knocked  Down”  and  carriers 
assess  a  first  class  rate.  These  ship¬ 
ments  shoidd  be  classified  as  “Iron 
or  Steel  Racks,  Knocked  Down”  and 
third  class  rate  will  apply. 

•1.  .A  manufacturer  in  Briniklyn, 
New  York,  classifies  shipments  as 
“Metal  Tables.  Knocked  Down”. 
The  correct  description  should  be 
“Iron  or  Steel  Tables.  Knocked 
Down”  and  third  class  rate  will  ap¬ 
ply  (Exceptions  to  the  Official 
Classification)  rather  than  second 
class  rate  as  at  present. 

We  are  indebted  to  C.  G.  Smith. 
Traffic  Manager  of  Davison-Paxon 
Company,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 

1.  .A  manufacturer  in  New  A’ork 
City  classifies  shipments  as  “(Cotton 
GikkIs”  and  carrier  assesses  a  first 
class  rate.  Shipments  should  be 
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jl  HE  past  half  century  has  seen  vast  changes  in  retail  price-marking. 
It  has  seen  the  end  of  haphazard  pen  and  pencil  notations,  and  the 
birth  of  a  definite  System.  It  has  seen  today’s  present  methods  grow 
from  a  man  and  his  machine,  to  a  complete  system  of  POSITIVE 
CONTROL  in  Price-Marking. 

We  point  with  deserving  pride  to  our  pioneering  this  road  of 
achievement,  and  to  the  point  that  through  these  years,  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  our  plant,  our  thinking  and  planning  have  been  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  single  purpose  of  developing  this  system  to  its 


present  high  state  of  perfection. 


In  commemnratinn  <>/  this  ftccasion 
we  have  pnuluced  “The  Stttry  «»/  a 
Man  Who  Had  a  Dream"  .  .  .  It  is 


human  .  .  .  vital  ...  a  story  <>/  re- 
tailinfc  progress.  Request  your  copy 
on  yttur  company  letterhead. 


THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 


Dayton.,  Ohio 


PRICE-MARKING  AND  TICKET  ATTACHING  DEVICES. 
TICKETS,  TAGS,  AND  LABELS. 
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classified  as  “Cotton  Piece  Goods” 
and  a  much  lower  rate  will  apply. 

B.  E.  Knipp,  Traffic  Manager  of 
The  Wm.  H.  Block  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report: 

1.  A  manufacturer  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  classifies  shipments  as  “Cot¬ 
ton  Goods”,  and  these  shipments 
are  assessed  at  a  first  class  rate. 
These  shipments  include  cotton 
curtains,  which  take  a  first  class  rate 
from  Boston  to  the  mid-west,  also 
cotton  piece  gootls  which  take  a 
much  lower  rate. 

2.  A  manufacturer  in  Netv  York 
City  classifies  shipments  as  “Cotton 
Pillow  Cases  and  Table  Covers”  and 
a  first  class  rate  is  assessed.  These 
two  kinds  of  merchantlise  should 
be  classified  separately  with  separate 
weights  as  cotton  pillow  cases  take 
a  much  lower  rate  than  table  covers. 

3.  manufacturer,  shipping 
from  Plainfield.  Conn.,  classifies 
shipments  as  “Bath  Robes”  and  a 
first  class  rate  is  assessed.  Shipments 
shoukl  be  classified  as  “Cotton  Bath 
Robes”  which  take  a  much  lower 
rate  to  mid-west  points. 

4.  .\  manufacturer  in  New  York 
City  classifies  his  shipments  as 
“Mats”  and  the  first  class  rate  is  as¬ 
sessed.  1  hese  are  actually  “Fibre 
Mats”  and  should  be  described  as 
such,  to  permit  the  second  class  rate 
being  assessed. 

Philip  S.  Day.  Traffic  Manager 
of  The  Cain-Sloan  Company,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  reports: 

1.  A  manufacturer  in  New  York 
City  classifies  shipments  as  “Framed 
Pictures”  and  shipments  are  as¬ 
sessed  on  the  basis  of  three  times 
the  first  class  rate.  Pictures  valued 
at  50^  per  pound  or  less,  are  ac¬ 
corded  a  first  class  rate;  between  50^ 
per  pound  and  $2.00  p>er  pound, 
two  times  first  class  rate;  and  over 
$2.00  per  pound,  three  times  first 
class  rate.  Actually,  the  particular 
shipments  in  question  had  a  value 
of  less  than  50^  per  pound,  and  the 
manufacturer  should  so  state,  in 
order  that  the  first  class  rate  be 
applied. 

2.  A  manufacturer  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wise.,  classifies  shipments  as 
“Hosiery”  and  a  first  class  rate  is 
applied.  Hosiery  made  wholly  of 
cotton,  mixed  cotton  and  rayon. 


mixed  cotton  and  silk,  mixed  cotton 
and  wool,  or  mixed  cotton  and  fiber 
silk  yarn,  shoidd  be  accorded  a  rate 
of  of  the  first  class  rate.  These 
particular  shipments  should  have 
Iteen  classified  as  “Children’s  Cot¬ 
ton  Hosiery”  and  they  would  have 
been  charged  at  a  rate  of  $1.26  per 
cwt.  instead  of  $1.62  per  cwt. 

From  Harold  R.  Yotid,  Traffic 
Manager  *)f  The  D.  M.  Read  Com¬ 
pany,  Bridgeport,  C^onn.,  comes  the 
following; 

1.  .\  manufacturer  in  (a)lumbus. 
Ind.,  classifies  shipments  as  “Wall 
Racks”  and  a  two  times  first  class 
rate  is  assessed.  .\s  these  racks  do 
not  have  mirrors,  they  should  be 
classified  as  ‘AVall  Racks  without 


Glass  Mirrors”  and  a  first  class  rate 
would  be  applied. 

Jack  Moss,  Manager,  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Kobacker  Stores, 
Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  directs  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  cotton  bath 
mats  and  toilet  seat  covers  which 
are  assessed  at  a  rate  of  681/^*^',  of 
the  first  class  rate  by  rail  or  high¬ 
way  motor  carrier  in  most  terri¬ 
tories,  are  assessed  a  first  class  rate 
by  highway  motor  carriers  (rail¬ 
roads  681/2%  of  first  class)  from 
^^innea])olis.  Minn.,  to  destination 
points  in  the  mid-west. 

Stores  using  motor  carriers  on 
this  movement  should  retptest  them 
to  establish  a  competitive  rate  with 
the  railroads. 


Preventing  Transit  Damage 


(Excerpts  from  a  folk  made 
recently  by  H.vrry  W.  Leiser, 
Traffic  MaJtager  of  Barker 
Brothers,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
before  the  Freight  Claim 
Prevention  Committee  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Adxdsory  Board) 

VT7HILE  floor  lamps,  shades 
W  and  glasstvare  do  not 
represent  great  volume  in  rail  trans¬ 
portation,  it  has  been  found  that 
considerable  damage  occurs  in 
transit  to  these  shipments. 

“Retailers  have  found  that  floor 
lamps  cannot  be  satisfactorilv 
shipped  in  crates,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  have  continually  requested 
lamp  shippers  to  use  a  small  tight 
carton  over  the  base  of  the  lamp 
and  a  similar  carton  o\er  the  torch- 
iere  end.  and  then  the  entire  as¬ 
sembly  slipped  into  a  tight  heavy 
carton  of  approximately  ten  inches 
square  and  five  feet  long. 

“We  found  this  method  reduces 
damage  considerably,  but  further 
experimentation  indicated  that  if 
four  of  these  cartons  tvere  steel 
strapped  together,  the  resultant 
rigid  package  was  seldom,  if  ever, 
received  in  bad  order.  Naturally, 
certain  tvpes  of  light  lamps  require 
some  deviation  from  this  type  of 
packing,  but  we  feel  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  well  in  hand,  and  insofar  as 
most  Los  .\ngeles  stores  are  con¬ 
cerned,  damage  to  these  articles  has 
decreased. 

“It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that 


the  further  a  lamp  is  dissembled, 
the  less  opportunity  there  is  for 
damage  due  to  the  more  compact 
ami  dense  package. 

“Several  major  developments 
have  been  brought  about  in  the 
ship|)iug  of  lamp  shades.  In  the 
first  |)iace.  a  campaign  has  been  in 
effect  for  some  time  to  prevent  the 
use  of  uewsjjaper  as  packing  mate¬ 
rial.  due  to  its  failure  to  be  of  any 
worthwhile  protection,  and  further, 
the  ink  has  a  tendency  to  discolor 
or  soil  both  the  shades  and  the 
hands  of  those  persons  handling 
shades. 

“When  lamp  shades  are  shipped 
nested,  most  of  the  better  shippers 
are  now  using  a  small  cardboard 
ring  between  the  metal  spreaders  at 
the  top  of  the  lamp  shades,  so  that 
all  of  the  weight  and  strain  come 
upon  the  metal  wires  in  the  top  of 
the  shades,  thereby  causing  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  articles  to  hang  sus¬ 
pended. 

“In  some  instances,  the  use  of 
cellophane  has  been  discouraged, 
but  insofar  as  lamps  and  shades  are 
concerned,  we  have  encouraged  the 
use  of  cellophane,  because  it  keeps 
those  articles  shipped  from  being 
soiled  by  dirt,  dust,  or  cinders. 
Furthermore,  when  two  articles 
wrapped  in  cellophane  rub  to¬ 
gether,  there  is  no  abrasion  or  dam¬ 
age  to  the  articles,  as  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  cellophane  creates  no 
friction  whatsoever. 

“We  have  found  it  advisable  to 
specify  when  purchasing  table 
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lamps  and  shades,  that  the  shades 
he  removed  and  packed  in  the 
manner  which  I  previously  de¬ 
scribed,  and  that  the  lamps  should 
he  placed  in  cartons  without  pack- 
ini(  material,  other  than  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  carton  into  separate 
partitions,  with  one  lamp  in  each 
division,  similar  to  the  way  <.*ggs  are 
patked.  'I’liese  partitions  are  so 
spacetl  that  there  is  a  one  inch  air 
space  around  the  entire  carton  to 
take  up  any  outside  blows,  and  the 
partitions  themselves  are  made  of 
lieasy  faced  corrugateil  boards.  W'e 
then  ask  that  all  cartons  be  steel 
strapjjfd  to  make  them  rigid  and 
firtii,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  report 
that  the  damage  is  much  less  than 
wlieti  packed  in  cut  newspaper  or 
excelsior. 

Glassware 

The  retail  trade  feels  the  glass¬ 
ware  shijjping  situation  is  improv¬ 
ing  in  several  respects.  AVe  have 
practically  eliminated  the  use  of 
Itarrels  and  hogsheads,  except  on 
import  shipments.  We  have  sub¬ 
stituted  lor  heavy  shipments,  the 
all-bound  l)ox,  which  is  a  tough 
wire  b«)und,  semi-flexible  wooden 
tase.  I  bis  package  stows  in  a  much 
more  efficient  manner,  contains  far 
more  merchandise,  and  represents 
a  smaller  initial  tost  than  do 
l)arrels.  wootlen  cases,  or  hogshetids. 
1  he  (artou  manufacturers  liave  de¬ 
veloped  both  stpiare  and  hexagonal 
tai  tous,  which  are  pro\  ing  verv  effi¬ 
cient. 

"Ihe  use  of  straw  and  excelsior 
is  being  tione  away  tvith  in  mans 
tases,  and  the  partition  system  is 
l)eing  used  as  in  tal)le  hitnps.  Heavv 
steel  strapped  (artons  are  used  ex¬ 
ternally,  and  internally  each  in¬ 
dividual  item  ol  glasssvaie  is  in  a 
separate  compartment  made  of 
heavy  corrugated  Itoard,  and  in 
addition,  many  ol  the  liner  pieces 
of  stemsvare  are  svrapjied  in  a  piece 
ol  flexible  (orrugated  board.  We 
feel  that  this  continual  tendency 
on  the  part  ol  shippers,  receisers 
and  carton  manufacturer.s,  to  de¬ 
sign  more  efficient  packages,  should 
residt  favorably  insofar  as  claims 
are  cmicerned.” 

#  #  * 

I  he  f  raffic  .Managers  of  our 
member  stores  in  Los  .\ngeles  also 
attended  this  meeting  and  actively 


participated  in  the  discussions,  in¬ 
cluding  riiomas  W(M>d,  'Lraffic 
Manager  of  Lhe  May  Company, 
who  is  Past  President  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Lralfit  (Conference.  These  men 
reflect  great  credit  on  all  member 
stores. 

\Ve  exteiul  our  congratulations 
also  to  W.  C.  .McDermott,  Tratfic 
.Manager  of  \\\)odwartl  &  Lothrop, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who,  jutlging 
from  the  great  amount  ol  tone- 
spondeiue  of  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  copies,  is  doing  an  out¬ 
standing  job  in  elimination  of 


avoidable  damage  to  merchandise 
in  transit.  In  many  instances  where 
manufacturers  are  clearly  at  fault, 
WhKtdward  &  Lothrop  request  a 
replacement  free  of  charge  and 
thus  do  not  file  any  damage  claim 
against  the  carriur. 

*  «  * 

Improvements  in  Rail  Service 

Both  the  Baltimore  He  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
issue  bulletins  from  time  to  time, 
tiescribing  improvements  which 
they  hatl  recently  effected  in  their 


FALL  PlftHNINC  BRINGS  ] 
SPRING  PROFITS 


■  l-.rk  v«u  have  the  time  .  .  -  »>'«***■ 

.hile  the 

gate  the  scientific  Plymetl  Fur  e.,u.pment. 

of  leading  stores,  m  preferen.  operate.  Attracts  custom- 

Takes  minimum  space.  Inexpe  s  Quarantine  Cabinets;  humidity 

ers,  due  to  l««-c  jtih  Bv  deciding  to  install  the  PKmet. 

.ontrol  and  filtered  air 
System  at  once,  you  11  ha-  ^e> 
in  vshich  to  tram  your  sale  f 
a  strong  promotional  cam|>aign 

LhLeur  C- 

paying  success,  from  the  start. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  BOOK  - 

(iel  the  benefit  of  over  13  years’  experience 
ill  all  size  storage.  Learn  about  the  trade- 
attracting  ajipeal  of  Plymell’s  pre-storage 
treatment.  Read  how  other  stores  adver¬ 
tise  this  system  .  .  .  how  Haskelite's  one- 
responsibility  construction  service  pro¬ 
tects  you  and  saves  you  money.  Send 
for  your  copy  now. 

HASKEUTE  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
208  W.  Washington  Straot,  Chicago.  III. 


pUlVulL  FUR  STORAGE 
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merchandise  service.  These  im¬ 
provements  deal  particularly  with 
operating  changes  that  result  in 
faster  transit  time. 

If  you  are  interested  in  being 
kept  advised  of  these  improve¬ 


ments,  we  suggest  you  write  to 
these  carriers  and  ask  that  you  he 
placed  on  the  mailing  list. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  other 
railroads  are  making  similar  im¬ 
provements. 


Price  Marking  of  House  Furnishings 


RECEN  FLY,  seven  stores  an¬ 
swered  the  Idllowing  tjues- 
tions  in  response  to  an  intjuiring 
member’s  request  for  information: 

Question:  Do  you  price  ticket 
all  house  furnishings  ^capable  of 
being  physically  marked)  stocked 
in  the  warehouse,  and  re-mark  the 
merchandise  either  up  or  down,  as 
the  occasion  demands? 

Stork  1:  “All  merchandise 
marked.  Small  stocks  are  price 
changed  completely.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  are  marked  tip  or  down  at 
time  orders  are  filled.” 

Stork  2:  “If  merchandise  is  not 
needed  at  the  present  time,  we 
mark  the  case  on  the  outside,  in¬ 
dicating  the  season  and  price  in 
order  to  pass  bill  for  payment.  We 
then  mark  the  merchandise  when 


case  is  opened.” 

Stork  3:  “All  house  furnishings 
are  bulk  marked  on  master  con¬ 
tainers.  This  is  done  either  with 
l)lue  crayon  or  rtililier  stamp,  or 
string  tags,  showing  season  letter, 
(lass,  and  unit  price  change.  All 
master  cartons  are  remarked.  All 
merchandise,  with  few  exceptions, 
is  unit  marked  for  order  filling 
bins.  Lompelition  and  s|)ecial  sale 
items  are  re-marked  only  as  sold.” 

SroRK  1:  “All  warehouse  mer- 
(handise  is  ‘Imlk-marked.’  Ihis 
means  that  if  a  number  of  cartons 
is  slacked  iqi,  only  the  bottom  car¬ 
ton  is  marked.  If  the  merchandise 
is  of  such  nature  that  this  cannot 
t)e  done,  a  cardboard  sign  carrying 
the  information  is  attached  to  the 
l)in  or  fixture  in  which  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  stored.” 


Stork  5:  “No  merchandise  re¬ 
ceived  at  warehouse  is  price 
marked  until  a  warehouse  release 
is  received  from  Imyer's  office  at 
store  for  such  merchandise  that  is 
to  be  placed  on  sale. 

“.Mark-downs  and  mark-ups  on 
the  selling  floor  are  price  changed. 
LNually,  two  price  change  author- 
i/ations  are  made  out.  One  is  for 
the  merchandise  at  the  store  and 
another  for  merchandise  stocked 
in  the  warehouse.  A  physical  count 
is  taken  in  both  sections  for  each 
price  change.” 

SroRK.  b:  “All  merchandise  is 
marked  upon  receipt  of  same,  in 
warehouse  and  store.  .Merchandise 
is  re-marked  as  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands.” 

Stork  7:  “Yes,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  gas  and  eledric  appliances 
such  as  stoves,  etc.” 

Question:  If  not,  do  you  haue  a 
diffcroil  policy  for  heax>y  house 
furxiishings,  sudi  as  kitchen  tables, 
dinette  sets,  etc.,  than  for  small 
house  furnishttigs  such  as  alumi¬ 
num  leare,  pots,  pans,  laundry 
baskets,  etc  .?  If  so,  please  gix'e  de- 
(Continued  on  page  71) 


Improved  Packaging 

By  Richard  D,  Elwell,  Store  Consultant 
(.Article  6  in  a  Series  of  Better  Packing  .Articles) 


Double  F.ACED  corrugated 
boards,  precut  to  size,  have 
many  uses  in  modern  de¬ 
partment  store  packaging.  The  ap¬ 
plication  described  here  is  that  of 
protecting  the  base  of  a  floor  lamp. 
The  former  standard  method  of 
protecting  the  base  of  a  floor  lamp 
usually  involved  the  use  of  excel¬ 
sior  pads  and  kraft  paper.  The  ex¬ 
celsior  pads  were  usually  taped 
around  the  base  of  the  fltKtr  lamp, 
as  shown  in  the  sketch  below,  and 


the  base  then  wrapped  in  kraft 
paper,  fastened  with  gummed  tape. 
In  some  cases,  the  base  was  placed 
in  a  carton,  and  the  flaps  of  the 
carton  taped  to  the  stem  of  the 
lamp. 

The  newer  method  which  can  be 
used  on  all  but  extremely  fragile 
bases,  makes  use  of  double  faced 
corrugated  board,  usually  in  a  .30" 
X  15"  size.  The  base  of  the  lamp 
is  placed  on  the  center  of  the  board, 
and  both  ends  of  the  board  bent 


D.  A  Board 


towards  the  stem  and  taped  to  form 
a  triangular  shaped  piotection  as 
shown  in  the  sketch  above.  The 
lioard  extends  beyond  the  base  at 
each  end,  giving  protection  from 
damage  by  a  possible  side  l)low,  and 
the  top  of  the  base  is  protected  by 
boards  and  the  space  which  is  auto¬ 
matically  provided. 

The  approximate  costs  of  this 
method  are  as  follows:  — 

20  X  30  double  faced  corru¬ 
gated  board  S.021I 

14"  of  2"  gummed  tape  .0008 

S.0219 

The  newer  method  has  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  being  less  costly,  of  tak¬ 
ing  less  packing  time,  of  being  neat 
in  appearance,  and  of  giving  good 
protection. 
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Stork  1:  “Same  policy  applies  as 
ill  (1).  riie  above  mmiing  mark- 
(Imvn  sysiem  is  closely  supervised 
aiul  permitted  only  when  circum¬ 
stances  warrant.” 

SroRK  2:  “We  mark  the  heavy 
merchandise  with  a  larj^e  ticket, 
and  smaller  pieces  with  medium 
si«‘  tickets.” 

Stork  3:  “.Same  poliiy  applies  as 
in  (1).” 

Stork  1:  “Same  policv  applies 
as  in  (1) .” 

SroRK  5:  “We  stock  only  bulky 
items  and  lurniture  lor  house- 
wares  section  in  our  warehouse. 
They  have  set  up  a  card  index  sys¬ 
tem  covering  all  items  carried  in 
stock.  While  this  is  not  a  perpetual 
iiuentory  system,  a  record  ot  each 
item  relative  to  season,  manulac- 
turer.  cpiantity,  and  price  is  listed.” 

SroRK  (i:  “.No.  We  mark  heavy 
furnishings  at  the  time  merchan¬ 


dise  is  received.” 

.Stork  7:  “Same  policy  ajjplies 
as  in  (1) .” 

(Question:  State  u'liat  lines  of 

house  fiirnishiugs  stoeked  in  the 
warehouse  are  not  marked. 

.SroRK  I :  “Everything  marked 
except  soap  chips,  Hat  ware,  toilet 
tissue,  which  are  marked  only  on 
outside  of  container.” 

SroRi  2:  “.Ml  house  lurnishings 
marked.” 

Stork  “Toilet  tissues,  clean¬ 
ing  Iluid.  wax  paper,  ami  most  all 
sundries  are  not  unit  marked.” 

.SroRi  1:  "All  menhandise 

marked.” 

Stork  j:  “.\nsweied  liy  us  iu 
cpiestion  (.No.  2) .” 

SroRK  li;  “None.” 

■SroRK  7;  “The  only  items  not 
individually  marked  are  gas  and 
electric  appliances,  such  as  stoves, 
»*tc.” 


Third  and  Fourth  Class  Mailings 


WE  are  indebted  to  “The 
Legislator”  of  the  National 
Industrial  I'rattic  League,  for  the 
following: 

“Extension  of  Use  of  Post  Office 
Form  :k547 

“Until  recently,  the  Post  Office 
Depart tnent  has  furnished  Form 
.1.')47  to  the  sender  of  third  or 
fourth  class  matter  only  in  case  of 
removal  of  the  addressee  to  a 
known  real  address. 

“In  order  to  in'prove  the  service 
aiul  to  reduce  the  volume  of  unde¬ 
liverable  mail  in  the  future,  the 
Post  Office  has  advised  fxtstmasters 
U)  furnish  senders  Form  3547  if  the 
sender  places  the  following  request 
in  the  left  corner  of  the  address 
side  of  the  matter: 

“  ‘Postmaster.— If  undeliver¬ 
able  for  any  reason,  notify 
sender,  stating  reason,  on  Form 
3547,  postage  for  which  is 
guaranteed.’ 

“If  the  sender  wishes  to  furnish 
the  forwarding  jxtstage  in  case  of 
the  removal  of  the  addressee  to 
another  post  office,  he  should  in¬ 
clude  instructions  to  that  effect  in 


the  request  for  Form  3547,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  ‘Postmaster.— If  uiuleliver- 
able  for  any  reason,  notify 
sender,  stating  reason,  on  Form 
3547,  postage  for  which  is 
guaranteed.  In  case  of  remov¬ 
al  to  another  |>ost  office,  do 
not  notify  the  addressee,  but 
hold  the  matter  and  state  on 
Form  3547  amount  of  forward¬ 
ing  postage  retjuired,  which 
sender  will  promptly  furnish.’ 

“If  the  sender  desires  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  Form  3547  only  in  the  case 
of  removal  of  the  addressee  to 
known  new  address,  the  request 
shotild  l)e  worded  as  follows: 

“  ‘Postmaster.— If  addressee 
has  removed  and  new  address 
is  known,  notify  sender  on 
Form  3547,  postage  for  which 
is  guaranteed.’ 

“  The  Third  .Assistant  Postmaster 
General  states:  ‘It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  for  furnishing  Form  3547 
apply  only  to  third  and  fourth  class 
matter  sent  out  in  the  regular 
course  of  business  for  purposes 
other  than  obtaining  the  address  of 
person  to  whom  the  matter  is  sent.” 


A  sound  maxim  to  follow.  New 
merchandise  is  put  in  display 
windows  and  on  the  sales  floor 
—  fast  —  by  swift  Railway 
Express  service.  This  speeds  up 
turnover,  helps  keep  inventories 
trim  and  under  control. 

There’s  no  extra  charge  for 
calling  for  and  delivering  in  all 
cities  and  principal  towns.  When 
ordering,  simply  add:  "Ship  by 
Railway  Express.” 

For  super-speed  use  Air 
Express— 3  miles  a  minute 
Special  pick-up 
Special  delivery 

Rajiavay 

Express 

AGENCY.  INC- 
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Pacific  Coast  Controllers’  Meet 

(Continued  from  page  58) 


the  fact  that  merchandise  consti-  half  years,  or  less  than  one  week’s 
tutes  a  considerable  investment,  normal  loan  requirements  in  New 
that  sales  determine  the  return  on  York  City  alone,  and  that  these 
that  investment,  and  that  training  agencies  are  experiencing  difficulty 
and  resultant  effective  selling  in-  on  six  percent  loans  which  private 
creases  that  return.  She  spoke  of  banks  liad  turned  down  at  three 
personnel,  also,  as  an  investment  percent.  This  indicated,  he  claimed, 
and  attempted  to  show  how'  train-  that  loans  are  generally  unsound  if 
ing  helps  to  protect  that,  too.  banks  refuse  to  handle  them. 

W  hile  training  of  employees  is  It  was  the  speaker’s  further  con- 
primarily  directed  towards  in-  elusion  that  government-operated 
creased  sales.  Miss  Asbury  men-  or  government-subsidized  forms  of 
tionetl  other  beneficial  conse-  banking  constitute  a  measure  of 
quences,  such  as  protection  of  cash  government  control  over  financial 
registers,  tube  systems  and  other  systems,  which  leads  to  control  of 
equipment,  protection  of  merchan-  business  and  industry,  which  leads 
dise  through  proper  handling,  in  turn  to  a  totalitarian  state,  the 
more  economical  and  proper  use  same  as  in  Europe, 
of  supplies,  a  shortening  of  the 

learning  period,  and,  perhaps,  one  Markups 

.)f  the  most  important,  a  ge.ieral  convention 

awakening  in  employees  to  a  sm-  “Mark-Up  Policies”,  handled 

cere  interest  in  the  store  and  its  as  an  open  forum  by  Mvron  C.  Law, 
progress.  Her  final  emphasis  was  (-„,,^roller,  Frederick'  &  Nelson, 
upon  environment  and  working  Seattle.  Considerable  discussion  en- 
conditions,  which  she  placed  above  . 

rate  of  pay  in  importance  to  the  ■  jn^.entory 

average  employee,  and  said  that  computing  accumulated  markup, 
these  conditions  could  be  given  con-  ^  shorter 

siderable  attention.  ...  . 


“We’ve  made  more 
money  since  we 
started  selling 
CREDIT!” 


•  Here’s  what  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  retailers 
say  about  Rand  McNally  Budget 
Coupon  Books:  this  simple,  friendly 
system  of  selling  credit  provides 
better  credit  control;  it  cuts  book¬ 
keeping  costs;  and  it  actually  attracts 
new  customers  into  the  store !  An 
impartial  survey  backs  up  these  facts. 


If  Rand  McNally  Budget  Coupon 
Books  can  accomplish  these  things 
for  others,  they  can  do  the  same  for 
you.  Complete  details  are  yours  for 
the  asking.  Address  Dept.  N-11. 


Ill  Eighth  Ave. 
New  Y  ork 


536  S.  Clark  St, 
Chicago 


539^Mission  St. 
San  Francisco 


BUDGET  COUPON  BOOKS 
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